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2" Bpens “We learn to do by doing.” This is one of the 
incipsl secepted maxims of the modern educationist. But it 
. 8 not merely the doing with hands or head that makes 
a 
t 1 the whole duty of him who is seeking an education or 
A. 
‘asi the building of character. We must learn to love by 
TI, 
ne loving. We must act toward, and do for, the un- 
* lovely one such things as we would do for those whom 
Grau We account as lovely. Thinking love's thoughts, 
——7 speaking love’s wo doing love's deeds, is to make 
rNABt g ’ 
for 
wit the unlovely lovable and to learn to love by loving. 
clo 
ule 
Coristis® A " 
eparsint plausible argument is sometimes offered in favor 
a of closing a church or a Sunday-school for a season. 
m1 aa t if that argument he valid and forceful, and there | 
rsneet, . ho good reason for keeping open the place of re- | 
wo 
+ os instruction, why shou'd the workers resume 











irtoil? Six days and twenty hours out of seven 
Would seem to be vacation evough fur auybudy. 











Yet there are those who want more—and take it. In 
year in time to study the lesson of “ Jesus at Jacob's 
Well,” there will be a good opportunity for the 
superintendent to defend the wisdom of having no 
session unless there can be a large number present. 


Heaven is Home. ‘There is no truer conception of 
Heaven than as the Father’s house—the Eternal 
Home. Life away from Heaven is at the best « pil- 





545 Home. 


grim life, and the end of that pilgrimage is rest at 
The Jews have said of their three great 


| annual feasts—Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles,— 


that when the Passover and the Pentecost have been 


| fulfilled, the Tabernacles—the tent life—must con- 


|tinue until all are in the Father's Home. Every 
home-coming is therefore, or ought to be, a foretaste 
of Heaven. ‘wo of the recent home-comers writing 
of their joy in being together at home, after an ab- 
| sence beyond the ocean, say, in recognition of this 
thought: “If home-coming here is so good, what must 
the great Home-coming be, when we see the face of 
Jesus, and know that we are safe with all our dear 
ones in our Father’s Home!” 





Every pursuit, or occupation, or office, has its 
peculiar risks and dangers. Those dangers are not 


by our sense of security from them. It was a fre- 
quent remark, at a mountain resort, that where so 
much tramping and climbing was done, over slippery 
rocks, in steep and narrow footways, there were so 
few sprained ankles. This was what every one looked 
for, and half-expected tosuffer from. But it was just 
what nobody seemed to get. On the other hand, a 
lady slipped on the green and level turf, and was 
compelled to resort to crutches. The risks of one 
profession or occupation are not just those of another. 
The Funday-school teacher has his special perils, but 
they are not those of the physician ; the civic officer, 
the judge, the attorney, walk in slippery paths, but 
they are not those of the editor or the minister. The 
parent has his grave and special perils, no less than 
the bank cashier, or the railroad engine-driver. He 
who has taken the name of Christ, takes also the 
added risk of dishonoring that name. All life, in- | 
deed, is a peril not to be escaped by moving from one | 
sphere into another. This truth confronts every one. 
But so, too, is the truth written for all, that there is | 
One who “is able to guard you from stumbling, and | 
to set you before the presenep of his glory without | 
blemish in exceeding joy.” 





Character is disclosed by its shadows no less than 
by its lights. 


him really lovable.” Yet there is a sense in which | 
the errors of another may so call out our sympathies, | 
or so rouse our admiration for his efforts to overcome 
his faulis, that we see his lovableness disclosed in the 
exhibit of those errors. And so, too, of the faulty 
‘character of families, societies, or churches. 
, would not ‘go to that church,” 
| Christian, 
| agreements and bickerings in it, and so much personal 





lessened by ignoring them, but are rather increased | 


It sounds somewhat startling to hear | 
Goethe say that “the errors of a man are what make | 


“TJ 
said an excellent | 
“because there seem to be so many dis- | 
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criticism.” “And yet that church holds ‘nilide 


the Sunday-schools that resume their sessions this | and flourishes, and is doing the Lord’s work nobly,” 


| might have been the answer. When the tie that 
binds shows itself stronger and nobler than the forces 
that tend to sunder, one cannot but admire the char- 
acter that decides to have the nobler and better 
forecs triumphant. It is at such times, whether in 
associations or in individuals, that we can feel the 
truth that one’s errors may make him lovable, It 
| is not that we can rightly eulogize error or embrace 
| in, but that the truly lovable or admirable side of 
a character may be disclosed through its weakness as 
well as through its strength, through its causes for 
lamentation as well as through its causes for exultation, 





TAKING FOR GRANTED. 


“Taking for granted” is sometimes a duty, and 
sometimes an error. It may be to a man’s credit, 
and it may be to his shame, that he takes a thing for 
granted without question or proof. When to do this 
|and when not to do it, is a matter of practical im- 
portance in every-day life. 

If a man, passing a neighbor’s house, sees a flame 
bursting oft of the roof, he may take it for granted 
that the inmates would be busy in trying to put out 
that fire if they knew of it; but he ought not to take it 
for granted that they already know their danger. A 
laborer seeking employment has no right to take it 
| for granted that a capitalist.will give him employ- 
ment simply because he has it to give; but when a 
laborer has found employment, he ought to take it 
for granted that his employer wants him to be just 
as faithful and just as industrious the second day as 
the first, even though not a word has been said on the 
subject. And so it isin many another sphere of re- 
sponsibility or of action. 

A child has to learn the scope and limitations of 
duty ia the matter of taking things for granted; and 
the maturest mind needs wisdom and watchfulness in 
order to recognize that scope, and to regard those 
limitations. It is right for a child to take it for 
granted that a parent’s approval of a course of ccn- 
duct on the child’s part implies a like approval of 
similar conduct under similar circumstances; but it 
|is not right for a child to take it for granted that, 

| because a parent permits the child to play just outside 
| of the house with one companion, therefore the parent 
| would have no objections to the child’s going a long 
distance from the house with every chance com- 
|panion. And, on the other hand, while a parent 
| may properly take it for granted that a loving child 
will do just as he is told to do, so far as he under- 
stands the directions given him, that parent has no 
right to take it for granted that his child understands 
| the bonnds of his duty when they have not been 
clearly explained to him. Parents as well as chil- 
dren often take too much for granted; and again 
| they do not take enough. 

Knowledge is often taken for granted when it ought 
not to be. A man takes it for granted that he 
knows a thing that he has never looked into with 
care or thoroughness, or that he remembers imper- 
fectly ; and he even speaks or writes about it with- 
out being at the trouble to make sure that he is cor- 
rect. “ Verify your quotations” is an injunction to 

































































































































every ‘writer or speaker to heed the duty of not: 
taking it for granted that his memory or his im- 
pression is utterly trustworthy; and the popular 
references to misquoted texts as ‘“ preachers’ ‘Scrip- 
ture” is a recognition of the commonness of this error 
in the average pulpit. If men did not so often take 
it for granted that they know, when they have no 
right to suppose that they know, the volume of error 
put forth as knowledge in the world would be dimin- 
ished immeasurably. 

Yet, on the other hand, men often fail in duty- 

doing by failing to take for granted the pressure on 
them of duties that are rather inferred than defined. 
Persons in positions of responsibility and trust ought 
not to wait to be told to do, or not to do, that which, 
in the very nature of things, they might take it for 
granted was to be done by them, or to be avoided ; 
and ove who never takes anything for granted, in 
service or in. friendship, is not worth much in any 
sphere of love or of duty. It requires wisdom, and it 
requires character, to know what to take for granted 
and what not to; but he who is without wisdom or 
character, can never be depended on anywhere. 
- It is not safe to take for granted the correctness of 
one’s personal impressions or inferences, or the right- 
fulness of populur practices or standards. It is 
safe to take for granted the application of sound 
principles, and the trustworthiness of a trusted.. per- 
sonality. It were well for us always to consider, to 
challenge, and to test, the thoughts and feelings in 
our minds, and in the minds of others generally, until 
we are sure of what is right, without taking too much 
for granted, But we never take too much for granted 
when we are sure that a practice that rests on a sound 
principle is a safe practice ; or when we are confident 
that a true soul can be trusted to be true, without any 
pledge or promise. It is dangerous to take too much 
for granted. - It is blessed to live in the thought that 
everything that is needful can be taken for granted 
in the intercourse and relations of those who aré- in 
sacred and loving union. 


“Two souls in sweet accord, 
Each for each caring, and each self unbeard, 
Bringing life’s discords into perfect tune; 
True to true feeling, and to nature living, 
Plighting no faith, nor needing proof nor preving, 
Taking for granted, never asking, giving, 
‘ Not doubting, and not fearing ‘how?’ or‘ where?’” 


In our relations with God, we may take it for 
granted, freely and fearlessly, that he is always wise, 
always true, always loving; that he ever knows and 
does just-that which is best for us, and that he always 
wants us to do just what is right and best. But we 
must not take it for granted that we know, in every 
case, just what he would have us to do or to be as 
that which is best and right, unless we are studious and 
Watchful and lovingly obedient continually. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest io readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There are certain phrases, or forms of words (“ locu- 
tions,” as Fitz Edward Hall calls them), that have been 
in discussion for years, and are likely to be so for a long 
time to come, simply because a general agreement with 


always to be preferred, and many another is sure that 
only the latter is tolerable. Yet neither of them is 
always right, nor is eitber always wrong. Dr. McLaren, 
who is a master in good English, entitled his article on 
the lesson for Auguat19, ‘‘ The Two First Days of Christ’s 
Ministry.” Thig has moved an Ohio reader to the fol- 
lowing note, as if intended for a sneer: 


“The Two First Days of Christ’s Ministry.” (The Sunday 
School Times, August 4, No. 31.) Since when ? 


The first days o& Christ’s public ministry~included 
several weeks, as his last days included at least one 
week. Dr. McLaren tells of two of those first days. 
His “locution” indicates his precise meaning. If he 
had said ‘“‘The first two days,” he would have seened 
to intimate that there was a second “ two days,” or that 
Christ’s ministry was divided by twos, In one sense 
there can be only one first, and in anuther séhse there 
can be several firsts, as where a number come together 
in the first class, or in the class of firsts. Where a col- 
umn of men is moving by sévens, there are seven firsts, 
and seven seconds, and soon. The phrase “ first two,” 
and the phrase “ two first,” must both be judged by their 
context and obvious meaning. Either may be right, or 
either may be wrong. Dr. McLaren can be depended 
6h to use either phrase accurately in his writing. 


One of the difficulties with which the Bible has to con- 
tend in the ordinary mind is its simplicity of style and 
statement, and its freedom from myths and légeridary 
marvels, Yet this very difficulty is one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of its unique inspiration. Its writers 
would have been sure to confound the unnatural with 
the supernatural in their recitals, if they had not been 
constantly restrained and constrained by a Power above 
themselves. Uninspired Jews and Christians alike 
have shown themselves unable to deal with the very 
facts and stories of the Old Testament and of the New, 
without adding an element of the marvelous and the un- 
natural beyond what is to be found in the inspired record. 
The legends of the Talmud and of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels are illustrations of this truth. Yet there is still a 
longing in the common mind for more of the mere mar- 
velous than the Bible in its simplicity presents to the 
reader; and any attempt on a commentator’s part tb 
show the simple truthfulness of a Bible statement as in 
accordance with outside history, or to show the source 
of the inspited writer’s information on a given point of 
fact, is likely to disturb the minds of some who think 
that the more of the marvelous you can find in the Bible 
the clearer the evidence of its supernatural origin. Even 
the sensible caution of good Dr. Riddle has caused a 
Michigan reader to tremble lest some of the Bible state- 
ments of fact should be shown to be true, when they 
ought to be accepted without an attempt to prove their 
accuracy and reasonableness. He writes by way. of 
inquiry : 

May I bring a question to the column of Notes on Open Let- 
ters? In the Critical Notes on the lesson “ The Youth of 
Jesus,” Professor M. B. Riddle, whose-notes I prize very highly, 
in commenting on Luke 2 : 50, says: “The statement of this 
failure [of Mary’s] to apprehend, is also evidence that Luke is 
writing history, not legend. Godet thinks Mary herself was 
the source from whom the evangelist derived the knowledge of 
this ignorance.” Also on verse 51: “ This phrase also suggests 
Mary as the original source of information for Luke.” Are we 
to understand that the inspired writers were dependent upon 
ahd shut up to such helps to make ont their narratives? What 
des inspiration mean? Does God thank us for trying to help 
him out in his work? What warrant bave we for such reason- 
ing, and what is gained by it? Is it not of a piece with the 
method of seeking for natural causes for the wonderful events 
recorded in Scripture, such as a neap tide at the time of cross- 
ing the Red Sea, a conjunction of stars at the birth of Christ, 
the happening of an earthquake at Philippi, when Paul and 
Silas were released, etc. ? 


“ What does inspiration mean?” Well, that’s a ques- 
tion which is easier asked than answered. It is a ques- 
tion that has never been answered in any of the church 
standards, and that there could be no agreement among 
theologians in answering to-day. It is easy, however, to 
say what inspiration does not mean, and what we ought 
not to understand it to include, Inspiration does not 
enable a man to make up facts to record as true, while it 
can enable him to know the difference between veritable 
facts and mental fancies. Moses was iuspired so as to 
use aright the wisdom of the Egyptians that he had 
gained by study and experience in Egypt. Paul was 
inspired so as to use aright the stores of rabbinical Jearn- 





reference to them is, in the nature of things, impossibla. 


“The first two,” and “ the two first,” are phrases of this | 
eort, Many a man is positive that the former of these is | rately from the testimony of eye-witnesses conceruing | 


ing that he had acquired in his Jewish studies. Luke was 
inspired so as to tell the truths that he had traced accu- 


_* pe ee 


Jesus and his ministry, as he says himselfin the be 
of his Gospel. Luke does not say that he was ingpi 
to know historic facts which were not given to him by 
eye-witnesses, or from other authentic sources, as veritabj, 
history; and we have no reason to think that he wa 
Dr. Riddle believes that Luke spoke the truth when hy 
said that he gave the record of trustworthy Witnesses 
and Dr, Riddle suggests the possibility of some of Luke, 
sources of history. No reader of The Sunday §Sehq, 
Fimes need fear that the Bible is any less an inspired 
work, because there are proofs of its truthfulness. 








THE FLOWER OF SEVEN CHANGES: 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


At first, in early days 
Of summer-time, a blossoming of blooms 
Rich-tinted, delicate-dyed, as if the looms 
That wove it whirled in chambers dim with haze, 
In secretest fair rooms 
Of wonder and delight and rare designs, 
Wrought marvelous in hues and lovely lines. 


And then. bland. hours, wherein 
The pink grows into purple, fades to flame 
Likest to fire, yet never twice the same; 
Some petals white as love, some swart as sin, 
Subtle, inconstant, luring human eyes 
By soft evanishment and slow surprise. 


Thereto a somber mood 
Of duns and smoke-touched textures, dreamy glints, 
With here and there, for memory, warmer hints 
Of rose, or sunset yellow’s quietude. 
This is her season of most calm release 
From mid-June passion; it is large with peace. 


Follows thereon a spell 
Of wraith-like flowers, aspen-thin and pale 
Inwove with autumn reveries, the wail 

Of wind in leafless boughs a fitting knell 
Above her sometime splendor; yet a sight 
Ineffably harmonious, vaguely bright. 


And last, a death so still 
And all unviolent, you scarcewise miss 
The presence by the door, nor reckon this 
A perished beauty and a thwarted will. 
Nor is it: with the spring, behold her here, 
Protean, vital in the vernal year! 


Hartfard, Conn. 





FROM THE CLAY-PIT TO THE “ TREASURE 
OF KINGS.” 


BY THE REV. T. A- GURNEY, M.A., LL.B. 


A certain exhibition of English pottery—Doulion 
ware—at the Columbian Exhibition attracted attention, 
not only because of the beauty and magnificence of its 
display, but because of its instructive purport. It illus- 
trated the process of manufacture, from the crude clay to 
the finished product. 

Many will remember the magnificent Columbus vase 
with its marvelous coloring and graceful figures, and the 
delicate Diana vase, five feet in height, with its sur 
mounting statuette and rich embossments, Words cat 
scarcely be too lavish in describing the richness, the 
variety, and the grace-of the work produced. There 
were vessels of the richest texture and finish, salt-glazed 
decorative bowls, wrought over with the most delicate 
repoussé work; flower-pots in vitrified silicon ware; 
slender vases in imitation of Carrara marble, with the 
softest of translucent tints, displaying a profusion of 
flowers wrought in divers colors upon a smooth, enai- 
eled surface. There were all methods of the most con- 
trasted decoration, and all shapes, from the plainer 
stoneware up to the righ convolutions of the Columbus 
vase.’ There were all ‘colors, from the hardened surface 
of the “ Biscuit ” ware to the delicate chequer work with 
its intricate perforations and its lustrous relief of stait 
less gold. There were all objects, from the most homely 
and utilitarian, to the most luxurious and refined. 

What struck one most when turning from the wonders 
of the showroom to the mud and splash and ugliness of 
the clay-pit, and the noise and activity of the pottery, 
were the lowliness of the materials employed and ‘ 
marvelous ingenuity and variety of the process. Fro® 
the clay-pit to the showroom, or World’s Fair, is 2 !om 
journey. It seems impossible, when you look st ‘ 
clay lying ready for embarkatioh on the Dorset hesth 
that such wet, shapeless stuff could have any noble office 
to serve in such a world as ours. We might well f 








1 The hydrangea is so called by the Japanese. 
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from wat quiet of its native hills. The story of its future 
enrichment and worth would sound to it like an impos- 
sible fable. But its very humility is the fact which 
jaakes it so serviceable. The solid granite would resist 
the hand which strove to shape it; but this “ disin- 
tegrated granite,” with noble properties reduced to 
humble guise, has # great destiny. The humility of 
our nature is in the same way no real bar to God’s 
work upon us, if only we are plastic by being “ brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” The true 
elements of restoration to God are already within us, if 
wrought upon by his hand freely, so that we may be re- 
stored to his “image and glory” (1 Cor. 11:7). “O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith 
the Lord. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel ” (Jer. 18: 6). 

The clay-pitman’s work seems at first sight a work 
without ideals, But the germ of all after-result is in it. 
The “ potentiality ” of the finished vase, of the delicate 
ornament, is there. Beyond the splash and mud and 
weariness and monotony is the end, slowly, even pain- 
fully, wrought out,—the future Christlike character 
impressed into the young scholar, the solemn goal of the 
solitary Teacheér’s task. For ‘‘ we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us” (2 Cor. 4: 7). 

But when you follow the clay into the pettery, and 
see with your own eyes what goes on there, the variety 
and deftness of the process is bewildering. Yet there 
are certain leading features which we may easily gather up. 

And, first of all, the process is hidden in character. 
At each step of it, the clay might have an excuse for 
crying to the potter, “ Why hast thou made me thus?” 
(Rom. 9: 20). Brought from the pit to the wharf, it re- 
mains for some time untouched, to become hardened by 
exposure. God seems sometimes to lay us aside when 
the work of our spiritual education is utterly incomplete, 
whilst all the time that very education, unknown to our- 
selves, is going on. And when the active work begins, 
it is still largely concealed. The looker-on sees much, 
but he does not see all. There are “secrets in the 
trade ” which cannot be trusted, even to the most friendly 
eyes. The exact constituents employed in the colors 
nd the blending which renders them perfect, are among 
these. God does not tell us how he forms character Bo 
wonderfully by the manifold discipline of faith. The 
stages in the work are many, and the clay could not un- 
derstand them, even if it possessed consciousness. The 
throwing, the turning, the delicate hand-work, the fiery 
furnace, are all necessary, but all mysterious. 

And, again, the process is manifold in character. The 
clay is first of all ground in huge mills, that all gritty 
matter may be removed, and afterwards kneaded and 
compressed. The “mills of God” often have to crush 
out that grit of pride and self-will which would hinder 
us from becoming “‘ vessels unto honor.” When the clay 
is ready, it is “thrown” and “turned,” “ knuckled ” 
and “trued” upon the potter’s wheel. It is wonderful 
to watch the swiftness and marvelous certainty of a well- 
trained hand. In a few moments one such workman had 
covered his bench with vessels of the most varied de- 
scription, It was the result of long experience. One 
onlooker wished to try his hand at the work because it 
“looked so easy.” He did so, but how the rebellious 
clay spluttered and broke in fragments from his hands ! 
Our efforts to fashion our lives after our own wisdom are 
almost invariably doomed to failure. 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


It is not only in shaping, but in design, that the pro- 
cess is diversified. Here were some workers scratching 
in a pattern, whilst the pot was still wet from the throw- 
er's wheel. Here were others softly applying leaf-de- 
tigus or lace-work to the rudest surface, and filling in 
the tracing of the pattern with paint. Here was one 
ttching, with marvelous skill and swiftness, the figures 
of animals upon the busts of vases. Here were others 
Senciling dots and disks and flowers upon their necks. 

me were hand-painting over a surface which had 
tlready been hardened in the fire. Others were carving 
molding a collar, left by the thrower, into a richer 
thape.» The methods of coloring were equally varied. 
There was the hard unpolished surface of the “ Biscuit” 
‘are, and the soft transparent salt-glaze; the smooth 
white coloring of the Carrara vase, and the gloss of the 
“icon ware, Yet, in the midst of all this variety, all 
"ere really striving after the same end in different 
“ays. Each process ha:l its own object,—the perfection 
the vessel, Nay but,O man, who art thou that 








repliest against God? Skail the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, Why hast thou mademethus? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dis- 
honow?” (Rom. 9: 20,21.) How much more we need to 
realize this,—that every process which our God uses 
with us, is to fashion the pliable clay after a heavenly 
model, to grind out the grit, to temper by exposure, 
to correct the disfigurement, to shape for use and beauty, 
to show forth in the great pottery of the church, not dull 
uniformity of type, but result startling, exhilarating in 
its originality and freshness, that through the church 
may be known “the manifold wisdom of God” (Eph. 
3: 10). 

Yet a general feature of the work again and again 
suggested itself. That feature was the value and worth 
of hand work. The same individual and personal care 
was bestowed upon each vessel, however lowly its desti- 
nation. It was not hurled forth from a self-acting 
machine, as a mere fragmeht of a vast concern, regard- 
lesa of the worth of individual expression, The perfect- 
ing was wrought out with the touch and sympathy of 
living fingers. “Now, O Lord, thou art our Father; 
we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are the 
work of thy hand” (Isa, 64 : 8). Those very hands 
which made us and fashioned us so tenderly will bring 
us to completeness. The knowledge thet there is a 
sympathizing Father behind each bewildering turn in 
our lives makes Providence a reality, and faith @ possi- 
bility, and consecration and submission a duty, and rest 
a reasonable thing. 

But the process is also searching. The furnace is the 
testing point of all, When asked if without the furnace 
the shape or colors would abide, the workers made 
reply that these would suffer loss. The kiln fire was 
“ necessary for the vitrification of the constituents.” It 
is, in fact, the transformation of the clay, by reverse 
process, through the power ef heat, into that granite 
again from which it had become disintegrated. All the 
elements of permanency in the work turned upon that 
fierce and searching fire, where the delicate vessels are 
placed in rows, often for a whole week at a time. All 
the luster, richness, freshness, gloss, of the colors were 
due to the fire, The colors used in the workroom were 
dark, viscous-like fluids, without much to attract. They 
were homely and “without form or comeliness.” But 
the furnace, by the power of chemical action, trans- 
formed them, and brought them out beautiful and clear. 
The salt-glaze, which is really a thin film of transparent 
glass coated upon the substance beneath, was all re- 
ceived in the furnace. 

When God has wrought upon his vessels, and has 
begun to shape them after the counsel of his excellent 
will, it is to the furnace they are taken, that the finish- 
ing may take place there. And that furnace is often 
employed again and again. Some need enrichment of 
painting, or embossment of the vessel, is added after the 
first heating, and then back it goes, and the furnace 
vitrifies and fixes it. The kiln fire of affliction gives its 
true and wonderful gloss to the character of the saints of 
God. Before the fire, how dull, how plain and homely, 
the colors of the Christian! How they gleam, often 
with a dazzling, translucent luster, when “ purified by 
the refiner’s fire’! The salt-glazing of the great kiln of 
God has removed each rough edge, has hardened all 
which was weak and plastic before into living and 
abiding shape and grace and beauty. The whole nature 
has become “tempered,” being chastened and sweetened 
by the discipline of suffering, and the long trial of 
patience. Nothing escapes the action of that fierce heat, 
yet all worth saving is kept in that burning fiery furnace 
where God nimself walks (Dan. 3: 25). All which is 
done. elsewhere partially and tentatively, is wrought and 
perfected there, searchingly, lastingly, powerfully, till 
we begin to “ bear the image of the heavenly.” Truth, 
which was external to our nature before, becomes a part 
of our inner being then; the helpless clay is gone; the 
granite strength has taken its place. The vessel be- 
comes, through many firings, 2’ “vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, and meet for the master’s use” (2 Tim. 2; 21), 
The new immortal worth, the new abiding grace, are 
given. . 

And lastly, that process is certain. The work rarely 
fails, and the loss is comparatively slight. The very 
plasticity and humility of the material serves to ensure 
this. Etching, mosaic, appliqué, stenciling, relief, re- 
poursé,—all alike emerge at last in their characteristic 
features. The furnace seals all and secures all. The 
result is marvelous and abiding. 

So it is with God’s process in relation to ourselves, It 


is certain and unfailing, except in as far as we ourselves | 


hinder it. If wecan but say, ‘‘O Lord, ...wearetheclay, 
and thou our potter ” (Isa. 64: 8), all will work together 
for our good. The final result will be the wonder of 
heaven,—that vast exhibition of living products of the 
patience, the wisdom, the resources, of our God. It will 
also be. equally the wonder of ourselves. And our 
value—and it is well to remember it even now—will not 
be natural worth, but the pretium affectionis, as lawyers 
say,—the worth of God’s love, and the amount of toil 
expended upon us. The Chicago vases might well be- 
come now “the peculiar treasure of kings ” (Eccl. 2 : 8), 
But their worth is not intrinsic, but extrinsic. It 
represents the long process from the clay pit to the 
World’s Fair. “Hearken to me, ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord: look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged ” (Isa. 51 : 1). 


Swanage Rectory, Dorset, England. 





THE CATECHUMEN AND THE DEVIL. 
BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D, 


One Sunday I was shocked and grieved by the sad 
news of the fall of a ministerial acquaintance, Early 
Monday morning, after a restless night, caused by the 
painful incident of the day before, I fell into a troubled 
dream. In my vision, I thought I was in ancient Jeru- 
salem in the days just following the Lord’s resurrection, 
seeking to know the truth about Jesus the Christ and 
his religion; indeed, I was almost persuaded to make 
public confession of his name as a catechumen disciple, 

As I walked along Via Dolorosa, I met St. Peter, and, 
respectfully addressing him, made inquiry concerning 
some article of the faith. He broke forth impetuously ; 
“Young man, there is nothing in it, I have made up 
my mind to give up the whole matter. Why, look at it! 
There was Judas, the treasurer of the Apostolic College. 
We trusted him with all the funds, and he turned out a 
thief; he betrayed our Master, for thirty pieces of silver, 
to the high-priests and rabbins, I want nothing more to 
do with a society that has such officersas that.” Scarcely 
waiting to bid me farewell, he hurried down the street 
with that fervor which characterized this apostle. 

I had scarcely recovered from the shock of this inter- 
view, when who should approach but St.John! “Ah,” 
I thought, “now I shall get some comfort and some light 
for this is the beloved disciple who leaned on the Mas- 
ter’s bosom.” I hailed him respectfully, and put my 
inquiry. ; 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Are you still on that 
track? Better give it up, young man. I have done so, 
Do you ask why? Well, Judas, our treasurer, turned 
out to be a wretched thief,—betrayed the Lord and sold 
him for thirty pieces of silver. And there, too, is Peter, 
He was the oldest of our party, and we looked on him 
as a sort of leader, next to the divine Master. How did 
he turn out? After having boasted of his loyalty and 
love, he denied the Master in the roundest terms, and 
cursed and swore like a heathen Roman veteran of the 
Pretorian Guard. No, no! I shall have nothing more 
to do with it.” He thundered out these words, speak- 
ing, not like the loving disciple, but rather like the Son 
of Thunder, as he was sometimes called; and then he 
too hurried down the street. 

I waa amazed at this outburst of unbelief, and, while 
standing there, utterly confused, much to my relief a 
female figure approached, whom I recognized as Mary 
of Jerusalem, mother of Mark. “Ah,” I reflected, “if 
St. Peter and St. John forsake the Lord, it will not be 
so with one of the ministering women, ‘ last at the cross, 
and earliest at the tomb.’ Surely I shall have some 
faithful counsel and sympathy from this noble Christian 
lady.” 

I greeted her with profound reverence, and she an- 
swered in a most mournful voice: “ At, dear youth, it is 
a vain dream, I fear, that we have been walking in, and 
I, among others, am just beginning to awake therefrom. 
Have you not heard how Judas acted? Have you not 
heard how St. Peter denied and cursed? And there, 
too, was Sapphira, the wife of Ananias. I have known 
her many years, and was joyful over her conversion to 
the Christ of Nazareth. But she has proved to be a 
dreadful fraud. She lied to the apostles, and lied even 


to the Holy Ghost. Alas! I cannot follow a faith that | 


breeds such disciples as these. I am going back to the 
old way of our Hebrew fathers. There shall be no more 
Christian meetings at my house. I warn you not to go 
thither for any such purfiose.” 





And Mary, too! Who now remains stedfast to the 
Lord? This day of bitter sorrow passed, aud evening 









































































































at last came. My soul was troubled nigh unto death, I 
stood in the night air, and walked up and down the Via 
Dolorosa, Jooking at the stars. A meteor, leaving a 
bright trail, shot across the firmament, and, thinking of 
my hopes and of the aposties,—aye, and of him whom I 
had almost learned to call Lord,—I involuntarily ex- 
claimed: “ How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning!” I looked westward, where, above the western 
hills, shone the evening star. I would not have won- 
dered had it fallen from its place, and the stars shot 
from their orbits in the heavens above me. The end of 

» all things appeared to be at hand. Just then, who 
should pass by, but St. Peter. He stopped, as though 
surprised that I should be standing there, and said: 

“Young man, come. I am going to Sister Mary’s 
house for the Christian service. You are seeking to be 
a disciple, and wish to know the truth as to our holy 
religion. Come with me. You will learn much,” 

“What!” ITexclaimed, “Are you trifling with me? 
But a few hours since, Mary told me there would be no 
more meetings at her house, and that she had abandoned 
Christianity, and was going back to the old faith. And 
you yourself, sir, declared to me that you had made up 
your mind to give up the whole matter, and advised me 
to do the same.” 

He started, and even by the starlight I could see the 
fire kindling within his eyes, and the b.ood burning red 
upon his cheeks. 
a look it was! I think I shall never forget it. “Sir!” 
he exclaimed, *‘ have you come thus far to insult one of 
the Lord’s apostles?” And turning sharply he Jeft me, 
fairly trembling with indignation as he hurried down 
the street. 

“Here are new wonders!" I exclaimed, as I put my 

hand to my dazed head. “Ah, here comes St, John!” 
for just then the beloved disciple approached, and I ven- 
tured, with hesitation, to address him again. 
- But ere my question could be asked, he exclaimed: 
“Oome with me, young friend! The hour is late, and I 
must haste to the meeting of the disciples at the house of 
Mary, mother of Mark. Come with us; wewill do you 
good. - You will find great help in our Christian meet- 
ings!” 

“Sir!” I cried, “ youamazeme! Mary told me but a 
few hours since that she had closed ber house against 
your meetings, And what has happened to your mem- 
ory? I beg you to pardon me, but—but do you not 
remember that you told me, only a little while ago, that 
you would have nothing more to do with Christianity? 
that the faithlessness of some of the apostles and disei- 
ples had convinced you that it was unworthy of your 
confidence ? ” 

He to whom I was speaking was our Lord’s beloved 
disciple; but I saw such wrath kindling on his face,that 
I bethought me with what good reason he bad been callod 
Boanerges, Son of Thunder, and feared lest he might 
call down lightning from heaven upon me, even as he 
liad wished to do with certain unbelievers of old. 

There was a long pause, during which he struggled 
with and gained the victory over his wrath. Then he 
looked once more, and spake like the beloved disciple. 
“Poor youth!” he exclaimed, “have you lost your 
senses? Has the anxiety of your search after the truth, 
and the bitterness of giving up your old beliefs, wrought 
havoc with your mind? What blasphemous words are 
these that you speak? What atrange delusion has fallen 
upon you? Come,come with me!” and thereat he gently 
reached forth his hand. 

Even while he spoke, my eyes chanced to glance down 
the street, and were arrested by a truly marvelous sight. 
A demon figure stole along by the house-walls into the 
deep shadow of a vaulted gateway hard by. His weird 
seeming held my gaze fixed upon him. What could he 
be doing? He was changing his garments. His whole 
bodily appearance was transformed. His face assumed 

a new aspect. He turned and walked towards us, and, 

a as he came nearer and into the clearer light, I saw the 

very image of the apostle St. Andrew ! 

Not pausing to give a greeting, he pushed aside St. 
John’s outreached hand, and taking my own, thus ad- 
dressed me: “Come, young sir, with me! Leave this 
Christian crowd; their faith is all a delusion. I have 
discovered how hollow and empty it is, as did my brother, 
St. Peter, before me,’ Come, come with me, and I will 
show you better things.” 

Aha! I saw it all now! My mystery was solved! 
This false spirit of the pit had been personating the 
apostles, and even Mary, mother of Mark; and in their 
guise bad tempted me to aband6n my hope and my search 









































































He gave me one piercing look,—such | 


imp of Satan, you son of all deceit! I have found you 
out! ” and thereupon leaped at his throat, 

But such violent exercise is apt to disturb even the 
soundest sleep. I was broad awake. The morning light 
was streaming acrossmy bed. It was a dream, to begure; 
butas I pondered it and mused, I bethought me of cer- 
tain friends who excuse themselves for unbelief by the 
evil deeds of nominal Christians. May they not, in 
good sooth, be the unconscious victims of a tempter such 
as I saw in my dream? 

Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


NOT PRAYER ALONE. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


If in thy heart there lurks some sin 
More dear than all the rest, 

Pray God this day to pardon thee, 
And drive it from thy breast, 


And prayer alone sufficeth not. 
As pray we, must we live. 

And wouldst thou pardon gain from God, 
Thy brother’s faults forgive. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


A HEATHENISH DAY. 


BY MRS, F, L, BALLARD, 





It was about the 21st of March, so I need say no more 
of the weather. Breakfast was just over, and Jack Hard- 
ing stood looking gloomily out of the window. 

“What a beastly day!” he said. 

His sister, who was ambitious to step in Jack’s tracks 
80 far as possible, with increased emphasis cried : 

“ Perfectly heathenish !” 

**So it is,” agreed their mother. 

This was so different from her usual protest against 
such vigorous language, that both Jack and Dora turned 
toward her in surprise. 

“A perfectly heathenish day,” repeated Mrs, Hard- 
ing. “Iam sure we all agree to that, and I propose we 
put it to a heathenish use.” 

** Now mother,” exclaimed Dora, laughing, “ you have 
some missionary project on hand!” 

Jack screwed up his face, and waited to hear what it 
was. This mother wag such a jolly good mother, it was 

hard to resist her when she came at a fellow in such 
fashion, 

** What is it this time, mother?” 

“T do not know exactly what, but something for the 
box that goes to India for next Christmas. The call is 
for picture-cards, dolls, piucushions, pocket-knives, 
wash-rags, soap, ribbons, handkerchiefs, thimbles, thread, 
needles ”"— 

“Anything more?” interrupted Dora, laughing. 

“Ob, yes; almost anything boys and girls in this 
country might like to find in their stockings at Christ- 
mas,” 

“Well, I don’t see how we can do anything about it 
to-day,” said Jack, dubiously. “It’s too”—he stopped 
a minute, and laughed—" too ‘heathenish’ weather to go 
out to get things.” 

i“ I think we can manage without going out, if there is 
fitst a willing mind,” 

.“ Here’s two willing minds, mother, and four willing 
hands. Tell us, quick, what to do with them!” cried 
| Dora. 

It was hardly nine o’clock when the three—for Mrs. 
Harding declared she wanted to give her day to the 


bag, laying aside the bright-colored bits of silk and 
velvet and ribbons, and pretty scraps of bright calico 
and woolens. 

“Am I to sit on a cushion, and sew up a seam?” 
asked Jack. 

“If you do, you shall have strawberries, sugar, and 
cream,” said Dora. 

“I think we will find different work for you, Jack, 
\‘First put these back into the bag for us, please, and 


old magazines.” 

Those old magazines! What a treasure-house they 
were, with their many pages of advertisements and 
numerous illustrations ! 

Jack was soon busy cutting out the pictures, choosing 










; , for the truth, and to give my soul up to the Devil. | 
was filled with righteous anger, and exclaimed, ‘ You 
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| eapecially such as illustrated the dress or customs of our 
country, These, when carefully trimmed, and arranged 


work—were eagerly turning over the pieces from a great | too 


then go up to the closet, and bring down an armful of 









upon large white cardboard squares, held fast with past 
made very interesting and attractivé cards. 1 
Mrs. Harding and Dora made bright little Pincushion 
apd small bags and little needle-cases. How fast 
fingers few, and how fast the time flew, too! When th, 
lunch be}! rang, Jack couldn’t believe it was one o'clock, 
And the rain seemed to be over. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Jack. “This. isn’t so bad! 4° 
fellow can go out without being in danger of ous 
drowned.” 

“And oh, mother!” cried Dora eagerly, “ mayn’t | go 
down town and buy some thimbles and things, 80 we cay 
finish up our bags and cushions?” 

There was little time spent on lunch, Jack said they 
acted “like heathen,” but his mother thought they be. 
haved worse, as some of the people we call heathen ar 
models of politeness and manner. 

‘*And I will .be glad when we do not hear that word 
‘heathen’ so often,” said Mrs, Harding. “ We use it 
quite too freely, and I am not surprised that the cu). 
tured people of India, China, and Japan resent it.” 
Jack couldn’t stop to pursue the subject. He had 
some important business with Tom Parker, the captain 
of the base-ball nine, and was off in a flash. Dora lost 
some time putting on overshoes and wraps. 

“ Here,” said her mother, “is a half-dollar. You may 
buy a paper of pins, a paper of needles, six spools of 
thread, and spend the rest of the money for small-sized 
celluloid thimbles. 

It was almost like Christmas, Dora thanght, as she 
picked her way down the muddy street ; and she came 
back radiant. 

“Oh, mother! What do you think? When Mr, 
Brown found what I was buying the things for, Le gave 
me three extra thimbles,—bright red ones,—and all this 
blue ribbon off some linen goods; it will be splendid for 
strings in the bags.” 

How pretty the cushions were when stuck with the 
bright pins ! 

“See, mother, I have put the year 1894 in with pi 
in this cushion, and I mean to atick a cross into this 
square one, Don’t you think six needles are enough to 
put into one needle-book, and one spool of thread ands 
thimble? Well, ‘anybody : might be glad to have one df 
these! ” 

Dora worked as fast as she talked, and talked as fis 
as she worked, and was so capable to carry on both sila 
of a conversation, that her mother felt no responsibiliy 
about replying. 

“ Oh, dear!” she continued, “ here are three bags with 
nothing to putin them,—three of the very prettiest ones! 
This red and green changeable silk one just must go! 
I am sure it would make somebody so happy. And 
there it ia raining again! Well, I don’t care; we are 
having such a nice time,” 

Just then Jack came in, breathless and damp, bring- 
ing Tom Parker, the captain of the nine, Tom dido't 
often come into Mrs, Harding’s pretty sitting-room, and 
felt less at ease there than in the ball-field, but Jack 
wanted to’show him what they had been doing. 

“All of these bags and cushions and things you see, 
Tom, and here are the cards I made,—pretty fine, dou't 
you think?” 

“ But oh, Jack!” interrupted Dora, “ isn’t it too bad! 
We haven’t got enough thread and thimbles to put ia 
these three bags,—the very prettiest ones, too!” 

“Ob, well, send them empty,” said Jack, carelessly. 
“IT warrant they'll find something to put in them; 4 
little bag like that is awfully handy for a girl.” 

“ Or for marbles,” suggested Tom. 

“ Why, yes,” cried Dora; “ why didn’t we think? We 
almost forgot to send anything for boya,—all our things 
are for girls; but I suppose there are heathen boys 
! ” 

“There mostly is boys everywhere,” said Tom. 

He was fumbling in his pocket, and brought ovt * 
handful of miscellaneous matter,—string, slate-pencils, 
a few horse-chestnuts, and some pennies. 

“I’ve got some money I’ve no use for; you can ge 
some marbles, pretty good ones, for three cen’ * 
dozen.” 

He was separating his pennies from the tangle of 
string, and laying them on the table. 

Dora glanced at her mother, She knew Tom’s folls 
were poor, and every penny counted in their large family. 
But Mrs. Harding felt what a fine thing it was for Tom 
to do this, and silently resolved he should be no low 
by it. 

“Thank you very much, Tom,” she said, kindly; “** 
are very giad of your contribution. I hope you will 
come to the church to-morrow evening, and see sll be 
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cake and ice-cream, too,” she added, smiling. : 

Tom did not very often go to church, and was pain- 
fully aware that Mrs. Harding knew he was oftener 
absent from Sunday-school than not. 

“J didn’t know they wanted boys at such places,” he 
said, rather shyly. 

“Boys! Of course they do!” cried Dora. 

She was on the way to be just such a woman as her 
mother. 

“We never would have any men if we didn’t have 
boys to begin with. It’s the only thing in the world you 
can make aman of—a boy is. You can only make women 
out of girls.” 

They all laughed. 

The “heathenish” day was drawing to a close in a 
fresh dash of wind and rain. 

“But I call it a pretty Christian sort of a day, after 
a!l,” said Dora, arranging the day’s work on the table 
ready to show to her father. “And I guess, when the 
little heatheners see these pretty things, it will make them 
wish they were Christians.” 

“T hope it may,” said her mother. 

Philadelphia, 





WAYS OF WORKING, 


PREPARATION FOR RALLYING DAY. 


Many Sunday-schools which keep open all summer, as 
well as many that do not, find it profitable to appoint a 
special Rallying Day, usually a Sunday late in Septem- 
ber. Some superintendents are not satisfied with merely 
preparing a printed program, and sending out notices or 
invitations, but would have also a preliminary meeting 
or two of the officers and teachers, and a visitation of 
their Sunday-school field. Or it may be that the school 
has standing committees for special days,—one of them 
being Rallying Day,—each committee having foresight 
for the exercises of its own day, whether it be Easter, 
Children’s Day, Christmas, or any other. 

The meeting for preparation last year of the officers 
ind teachers of Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was appointed by the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. 8. H. Greene, and the call was by printed postal 
cards, in this form : 

DEAR FELLOW-WORKER: 

On Saturday evening, September 23, there will be a 
meeting, in the north parlor of the church, of the officers and 
teachers of Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, to take into con- 
sideration the preparations for Rally Day, and the-methods for 
a vigorous autumn campaign, looking to the building up of the 
school in all its departments and work. This meeting is called 
upon the suggestion of Dr. Greene, who wiil be present. It 
will be of vital importance to the Sunday-school, and you aré 
requested to be there because your presence is needed. The 
Bible Club will meet promptly at 7.20, and close its work at 
8.30 o’clock. Please be present at its session also. 

M. M, SHanp, P. H. Bristow, 

Secretary. Superintendent, 

Later, other cards were sent to every member of the 
Sunday-school, appointing the first Sunday of October 
as “Rally Day,” and containing such sentences as these: 
“Tt will be an eventful day because it is the opening of 
what promises to be the brightest year in the history of 
the school, The past has been grand ; the future may be 
more 80 if opportunities are improved. ... We want an 
attendance of twelve hundred, and you ought to be 
there to make that number. Bring in new scholars,” 

Mr. W. R. Woodward, the superintendent of the 
Wesley Chapel Sunday-school, Washington, D. C., 
has this year sent a printed message to each teacher. 
“This letter,” he writes, “shows one of our plans for 
tallying ourSunday-school. I shall follow up this letter 
by a visit in person to each teacher early in September. 
That will inspire them to visit their scholars, so that by 

the last Sunday in September those on our rolls may be 
‘ccounted for, and we shall be prepared to go out after 
others.” The letter begins by calling the teacher's at- 
‘tention to an enclosed copy of the “ Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels, published by The Sunday School Times,” 
n tke belief that it may “ prove a great help in the study 
of the lessons ; ” and says that in order to “ increase the 
effectiveness” of the Sunday-school, “ several plans” 
Will be proposed for consideration at the “regular 
monthly board meeting in September.” Then, empha- 
“Zing the need of general preparation for special work, 


~f rallying before Rallying Day,—the letter closes in 
18 Way: 





possess, and I shall take the liberty of calling your attention 
to them. 

1. A prompt and regular attendance at the prayer-meeting 
and service of the school on Sunday morning. I know that it 
is difficult for many to do this, but a sincere and self-denying 
effort would result in great improvement. The Sunday morn- 
ing prayer-meeting would be a source of great power in the 
service which follows it, if we would each do our part to make 
it such, 

2. The teachers’-meeting on Thursday evening. This meet- 
ing is not simply for talking over the lesson, but to draw us 
closer together ; a place where we can present our difficulties, 
report the encouragements in the work, and ask questions in 
that familiar way that we should feel free to do in a family of 
workers in which there is such unity of interest. It has been 
very helpful in the past, but there are teachers who seldom, if 
ever, attend. Are you one of them? If so, it is both a duty 
and a privilege for which you are responsible. 

3. The monthly board meeting. This meeting is principally 
to consider the business of our school. We should be alive to 
strengthen and improve all branches of our work, and to intro- 
duce new features that would prove attractive and upbuilding. 
To do this properly, the presence of every teacher at these 
monthly conferences is necessary. The first of these meetings 
for the fall campaign will be held Tuesday evening, September 
11, at 7.30 o’clock, and I shall look for every teacher to be 
present. 

Allow me one other exhortation. Visit every scholar in your 
eless during the month of September. If they have been away, 
get them to come back promptly. It is planned to have some 
reunion service on the last Sunday in September, but do not 
wait for that attraction, as it is very likely that a public report 
will be demanded from each class on that occasien. 

The past years of our co-working are full of pleasant memo- 
ries upon which we could dwell with delight; but turning our 
faces to the future, with fresh’zeal, and hand-in-hand, let us press 
toward the mark of our high calling in Jesus Christ, 

Your friend and superintendent, 
Wa. ReDIN WoopWARD, 


Preparation for the rallying may also have in mind 
more than Sunday services. Rallying Day sometimes 


practically becomes Rallying Week,—perhaps with a 


mid-week prayer-meeting rally, or a social reunion, or a 
local “‘ teachers’ institute.” Last year, the session of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey,—the Rev. G. A. Paull, pastor,—issued the Rally- 
ing Day call, appointing the last Sunday of September, 
and announcing that appropriate services would be held 
all day, the evening being especially devoted to the 
“Sunday-school rally.” In addition to the Sunday ser- 
vices, there was this appointment for the mid-week : 

On Thursday evening, the 28th inst., we propose a prayer- 
meeting rally in the chapel, a thanksgiving service for God’s 
blessing in the past, and prayer for his blessing in the future, 
We hope that not only every member of the church, but also of 
the congregation, will be present. 

The “Annual Autumn Reunion Services” in one of 
the leading Methodist Episcopal churches, last year, 
lasted all day on Sunday, reunion being the theme at 
the morning love-feast and the evening Epworth League 
meeting, as well as at the Sunday-school hour, and in 
the pastor’s morning and evening sermons. But these 
exercises were supplemented by a “ Reunion Social” on 
the following Tuesday evening, for which printed cards 
of invitation were given out. 

As an example of the use of Rallying Day for normal 
exercises, the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Halstead, 
Kansas, last year invited the “ Synodical Sunday-school 
missionary,” the Rev. J. S. Phillips, to be present on 
that Sunday. Due notice was given by printed leaflets, 
these invitations being widely distributed. The “ Rally 
Exercises,” conducted by the superintendent, Mr. V. E. 
Lawrence, began at ten o’clock. - At eleven, Mr. Phil- 
lips preached a sermon on “ The Relation of Parents té 
the Sunday-school ;” in the afternoon he conducted a 
“Children’s Meeting,” to which children of the other 
schools of the town had been invited. This was followed 
by a lecture to Sunday-school workers, on “ Teachers 
and Teaching,” closing with auswers to the queries of 
the “‘ Question-Box.” In the evening, he rounded out 
the day with a lecture on “The Sunday-school as a Fac- 
tor in the Development of Character.” 

One superintendent gave a military character to his 
program, and in the letter of invitation thus defined the 
day: “ Do you know whata ‘Rallying Day’ is? Ittook 
its name from an army word. From its scattered camps 
or from the confusion of a battle an army ‘ rallies,’ not 
to retreat, nor to go into winter quarters, but to begin or 
renew the battle.” Another superintendent compared it 
to Thanksgiving Day, and offered these suggestions: 
“You are now, or have been at some time, connected 
with this school, either as officer, teacher, orscholar. As 





The first and most important thing to do, however, is to; 
eu those means of grace and power which we already ' 


the famfly gathers its scattered members on Thankagiving 
Day in the old home, why may not we who have been 
associated in this Sunday-school work in like manner 


come together occasionally, to grasp hands, look into 
each others’ faces, and renew the bond of fellowship 
that united usin the past? It has come to be a pleasant 
custom to meet once a year those who once were associ- 
ated together, but for various reasons have beén sepa- 
rated. Sunday, September 17, has been set apart as 
‘Rallying Day,’ at which time I would very much like 
to meet every one who has ever been connected with the 
school in any capacity.” 

The reminder sent out by Mr. C. P. Campbell, super- 
intendent of the United Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Englewood, I!linois,—besides a reference to the program 
and an urgent invitation,—contained this acrostic : 


R EMEMBER! How often are we told thatin the Bible! If 
we would remember oftener, there would not be so much 
in our lives we would like to forget! 


Bb NXIETY Jesus only permits about onething. What is it? 


IKE « dark-lantern is the true Christian,—hiding himself 
L in the light of Christ, which he holds up before the world, 
OST, between sunrise and sunset,—sixty golden minutes, 
each set with sixty jewelled seconds, No reward is of- 
fered, for they will never return. 
ESTERDAY and to-morrow are God’s; to-day only is ours, 
N patience, more than in performance, we may sometimes 
I serve the Master. 
EVER,—the gladdest word in heaven, the saddest word in 
hell. 


(JIVE, and it shall be given to you; if not here, hereafter. 


De nothing without first asking, What will Jesus say ? 
A MAN may live a fool, but a fool he cannot die. 


Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 


OMETHING,every one can do. If you can’t be there 
S personally, be there in spirit,—a great deal better for 
your spirit to bé there, and your body at home, than for 
your body to be there, and your spirit at home, 
Fvery one bring some stranger that day. 


ARENTS, we would like to see you make your class the 
banner one next month, by your being there every day. 


| BREE HUNDRED attendance before Christmas! 


17, 18983. 


Mr. L. M. Cross, superintendent of the Brantly Bap- 
tist Sunday-school of Baltimore, Maryland, pleased the 
children by distributing ornamental cards, so folded as 
to represent two hands meeting in a welcome hand- 
shake. Within the folding card was a picture of the 
church, and a brief but urgent invitation to all members 
of the school to be in their places on the Rallying Day. 

The superintendent of the Crescent Avenue Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Plainfield, New Jersey, Mr. 
William D. Murray, had his notices, in letter form, 
printed on paper made in imitation of birch-bark, “to 
remind the scholars of the woods,” and in each he en- 
closed a small envelope, in which the scholar was asked 
to “bring the missionary offering omitted during the 
summer,” 

The notice sent out’by the Trinity Reformed Bible- 
schoo: of Dayton, Ohio, was a folding card, the program . 
filling the inside pages. On the last page the names of 
the pastor, the Rev. C. E. Miller, and the officers of the 
school, were given, and on the first page this array of 
points: 


DO NOT 


Sunday, October 1, our “ Rally Day.” 

Your presence needed for complete success, 

If sick, send note to your teacher. 

Bring your Bible, and use it. 

Bring a new scholar, with you. 

This day is for parents and friends also. 

‘hat liberal offering is for our building. 

This day begins a great work. 

“ Hold fasi,—for he is faithful that promised.” 


Him QbpOrnm 


There are cities and counties that have their grand 
Rallying Days. The Rally Day Bulletin is a paper 
“jssued [in August] in the interests of the Sunday-schools 
of Wayne County,” Michigan. It outlines the plan for 
this year, which is an assembling of old and young, un- 
der the auspices of the Wayne County Sunday School 
Association, and marching to the Detroit river. On a 
fleet of commodious steamers they are thence transported 
to Belle Isle Park, where they have various exercises 
and enjoyments. This takes place Thursday, August 30, 
and preparations are made for 50,000 persons, old and 





young. 

































LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.] 


1, July 1.—The Birth of Jesus 

2. July 8.—Presentation in the Temple 

3. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men 

4, July 22.—Flight into Egypt. 

6. July 29.—The Youth of Jesus........ 

6. August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus..... 

7. August 12.—Temptation of Jesus..... 

& August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus.... 

9. August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus 
0, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple... 
11, September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemuos.............. 
18.—Sept. 16.—Jesus at Jacob's Well... 
13. September 23.— Daniel's Abstinence 
MM. September 30.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tax AMERICAN InstITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIIL—THE GOSPEL IN SAMARIA. 
IL. Review, ; 

Recall the events of the years of growth, and of the period 
of special preparation. What called Jesus to Judea? What 
was the significance of his first public act?. What its result? 
Why did he treat Nicodemus otherwise than he did the rest 
of those that “believed” because of his works? Why did 
he take up a work like John’s? What was its result? 


Ik Brsuicat MareriaL.—John 4: 1-42. 

Note Jesus’ reason for leaving Judea (4: 1-3; comp. 3: 26); 
his destination (4 : 3; comp. Matt. 4:12; Mark 1: 14) ; his 
route (4: 4f.); his resting place (4: 5 f.; comp. Gen, 33 : 19; 
48 : 22; Josh. 24 : 32); the time of day (4:6). Consider the 
weary man’s natural request (4: 7 f.) ; the Samaritan woman’s 
astonished and half-bantering reply (4 : 9); Jesus’ quick 
perception of a spiritual opportunity, and absorption in it 
(4: 10-14; comp. vs, 22 and 34); the woman’s materialistic 
misunderstanding of his words (4:15); hisdisclosure of him- 
self by means of his knowledge of her life (4: 16-19); her 
desire io turn the conversation to a commonly controverted 
queation (4: 20); his serious and profound answer, followed 
by full Messianic claim (4 : 21-26), 

Note the vividness of the picture. While the conversation 
was in progress, the disciples returned with the purchased 
food, and were astonished to find him talking with a woman 
(4: 27); the woman left her water-pot, and went to report to 
the men in the city, who came tosee Jesus (4 : 28-30) ; mean- 
while, the disciples urged the weary and faint (see va 7 f.) 
Master to eat (4: 31), byt he had forgotten his need in his 
work (4: 32-34), and commended that work to them (4: 
35-38). Mark the result of the woman’s testimony (4; 28- 
30, 39) ; the request of the Samaritans (4: 40); and the re- 
sult of their personal intercourse with Jesus (4: 41 f.). 

III. Torios ror Sreciat Srupy. 

1, The Time of this Journey. Verse 35 apparently dates 
this Samaritan episode four months before harvest. The first 
fruits of the barley harvest (see Josephus, Antiq, IIL, 10 : 5) 
were regularly offered to the Lord on the day after the feast- 
Sabbath of the passover (Lev. 23: 5-14; Deut. 16:8f.). This 
would be ordinarily in early April, and four months previous 
would be early December. The sowing was done from Octo- 
ber to early December, so that four months before the harvest 
the fields might have been recently planted. It is most natural 
to suppose that Jesus’ words were occasioned by the newly- 
planted. fields, hence that the journey through Samaria was 
made in December. Some, however, find in the words “Say 
not ye,” etc., a proverbial form of expression, and interpret: 
Sowing and harvest are, in natural life, separated by four 
months; here, however, is a harvest—of spiritual things— 
following immediately on the sowing. In this case the words 
give no sure chronological information. In any case, the 
point of the words lies in the contrast between the delay in 
natural experience, and the immediate result of the teaching 
of the Samaritan woman. 

2. John’s Method of Counting Hours. For the facts to be 
considered, see 1 : 39; 4:6; 4:52; 19:14 The question 
is, Does John reckon according to the customary aricient 
‘method, from sunrise to sunset, or according to the method 
now universal, from midnight to noon?. The question is of 
interest for all the passages, but is of importance only for 
19 : 14, where there is an apparent discrepancy between John 
and Mark 15 : 25, 33. If John used the modern method, his 
sizth hour would be about Mark’s frst ; if the other, he 
places the condemnation some three hours after the time of 
the crucifixion according to Mark. Westcott, “ Commen- 
tary” (p. 282), shows that a reckoning like the modern suits 
better the passages in John, and gives evidence that the 
Roman civil day was reckoned from midnight. Others con- 
tend that, though the Romanus did reclayn the day tor civil 
purposes from midnight, there ix no evidence that they so 





T 
reckoned hours; that an hour was of variable |ength with 
the changing seasons, and came t» be used flexibly ; so that one 
witness of an event might report it as taking place in the 
mid-morning—that is, the third hour, and another that it 
took place towards noon—that is, about the sixth hour, and 
yet show no essential conflict of testimony. See article by 
Ramsay in the Expositor for March, 1893; also Farrar, L, 
206 f.; Edersheim, I., 408 f., and notes, 

IV. Summary, 

Jesus’ work in Jerusalem had resulted in his rejection by 
the leaders, Some of the people had shown a disposition to 
accept him, but the most promising of them was very dull of 


understanding. The experience in the city sent him out to | 


supplement John’s ministry of preparation. Now that had 
attracted the jealous attention of the Pharisees, and he with- 
drew, taking the shortest route for Galilee. We may well 
believe that he who later wept over the city, now went in 
sadness from the scenes of his first ministry and rejection. 
To him, thus saddened, the meeting with the Samaritan 
woman opened the way for a teaching profounder, as it was 
more effective, than any that had been possible in Judea. 
The ready response of the Samaritans filled him with a deep 
satisfaction and joy (see vs. 34 and 36-38). In geueral, in 
what is told us of this ea:ly Judean ministry, with its Samari- 
tan episode, we see Jesus offering himself as the Messiah to 
the consciences of the people, and meeting with rejection, or, 
at best, misunderstanding. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII, SEPTEMBER 16, 1894. 
Jesus at Jacob's Well. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(John 4 : 9-26, 


Study connection in John 4. 


Memory verses: 11-14.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


9 Then saith the woman of Sa- | 9 The Samaritan woman there- 
ma’ri-a unto him, How is it that | 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink | 
of me, which am a woman of Sa- 
mf’ri-a? for the Jews have no| maritan woman? (For Jews 
dealings with the Sa-mar‘i-tans. | have no dealings with Samari- 

10 Jesus answered and said un- | 10 tans.) Jesus answered and 
to her, If thou knewest the gift of | said unto her, If thou knewest 
God, and who it is that saith to| =‘ the gift of God, and who it is 
thee, Give me to drink;. thou that saith to thee, Give me to 
wouldest have asked of him, and drink; thou wouldest have 
he would have given thee living asked of him, and he would 
water, | have given thee living water. 

11 The woman saith unto him, | 11 The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, thou hast nothing to draw | 
with, and the well is deep: from 
whence then hast thou that liv- | 
ing water? 

12 Art thou greater than our | 
father Ja’cob, which gave us the | which gave us the well, and 
well, and drank thereof himself,| drank thereof himself, and 
and his children, and bis cattle? | 13 his sons, and his cattle? Jesus 

13 Jesus answered andsaidun-| answered and said unto her, 
to her, Whosoever drinketh of | Every one that drinketh of 
this water sha)l thirst again : 

14 But whosoever drinketh of | 14 but whosoever drinketh of the 
the water that I shall give bim | water that I shall give bim 
shall never thirst; but the water shall never thirst; but the 
that I shall give him shall be in water that I shall give him 
him a well of water springing up shall become in bim a well of 
into everlasting life. : water springing up unto eter- 

15 The woman saith unto him, | 15 nal life. The woman saith 
Sir, give me this water, that I; unto him, *Sir, give me this 
thirst not, neither come hitherto| water, that I thirst not, neither 
draw. come all the way hither to 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Go, call | 16 draw. Jesus saith unto her, 
thy husband, and come hither. Go, call thy busbaud, ayd 

17 The woman answered and | 17 come hither. The woman an- 
said, I have no husband. Jesus | swered and said unto him, I 
said unto her, Thou hast well; havenohusband. Jesus saith 
said, I have no husband : | wnto her, Thou saidst well, I 

18 For thou hast had five bus- | 18 have no husband: for thou 
bands; and he whom thou now hast had five husbands; and 
hast is not thy husband : in that | he whom thou now hast is not 
saidst thou truly. thy busband: this hast thou 

19 The woman saith unto bim, | 19 said truly. The woman saith 
Sir, I perceive that thou art a unto him, *Sir, I perceive that 
prophet. 20 thou artaprophet. Our fathers 

20 Our fathers worshipped in’ worshipped in this mountain ; 
this mountain ; and ye say, that | and ye say, that in Jerusalem 
in Je-ru’sa-lém is the place where is the place where men ought 
men ought to worship. 21 to worship. Jesus saith unto 

21 Jesussaith unto ber, Woman, ber, Woman, believe me, the 
believe me, the hour cometh,,| hour cometh, when neither in 
when ye shall neither in this this mountain, nor in Jeru- 
mountain, nor yet at Je-ru’sa-lém, salem, shall ye worship the 
worship the Father. 22 Father. Ye worsbip that 

22 Ye worship ye know not which ye know not; we wor, 
what: we know what we wor- ship that which we know: for 
ship; for salvation is of the salvation is from the Jews. 
Jews. 23 But the bour cometh, and now 

23 But the hour cometh, and|_ is, when the true worshippers 
now is, when the true worship- shall worship the Fatber in 
pers shall worship the Father in) spirit and truth : *forsuch doth 
spiritandintrath: forthe Father! the Father seek to be his wor- 
seeketh such to worship him. |24 shippers. *God is « Spirit: 


that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a Sa- 


with, and the well is deep: 


greater than our father Jacob, 


1Some ancient anthorities omit Por Jews have no dealings with Samaeri- 
tans. *Or, Lord. »Os, Jor such the Father alev wrketh * Ur, God is gira 


fore saith unto him, How is it | 


Sir, thou hast nothing todraw | 


from whence then hast thou | 
12 that living water? Art thou | 


this water shall thirst again: | 


24 God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship 
hjm in spirit and in truth. 

2% The women saith unto bim, | 
I know that Mes-si‘as cometh, 
which is called Christ: when he Christ): when he is come, be 
is come, he will tell us al} things. will declare unto us al! things, 

26 Jesus saith unto her, I thet | 26 Jesus saith unto her, | thy 
speak untothee am he. speak unto thee am he, 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” 
“which " in verses 12 and 25; aud at tbe word * worshipped” in yer, 
3 pnd at“ worship” in verses 20, 21, 22 (cavice), 20 (verhen).and 4 (tWiee), 


the marginal note ‘‘ The Greek word d an act of revere, 
whether paid to man (see Matt. xviii : 26) or to God (see Matt. iy ; 19)" 


ang they that worship 
must worship in spirit and 
% truth. The woman saith 
him, I know that Messiah 
cometh (which is 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn 1:14, 


Lesson Topic : The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 


f 1. The Water of Life, vs. 9-16. 
\ 2. The Way of Life, vs. 16-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shay 
give him shall never thirst.—Johbn 4 : 14, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—John 4 : 5-15. Jesus at Jacob’s well. 
T.—John 4 : 16-26. Jesus at Jacob’s well. 
W.—Jobn 4 : 27-42. Samaritans believing. 
T.—Isa. 55: 1-7. Come, ye thirsty ! 
F.—John 7 : 28-39. Christ’s invitation. 
$.—Rev. 22:1-7. Water of life. 
$.—Rev. 22: 8-17. Whosoever will. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) ' 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE WATER OF LIFE. 

1, Freely Given: 

He would have given thee living water (10). 
Come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money (Isa. 55 : 1). 
The water that I snall give him (John 4; 14). 
Let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 ; 17). 
ll. Wholly Satisfactory : 

Whosoever drinketh, of the water . . . shall never thirst (14), 
| He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa. 23 : 2). 


Ble+sed are they that, .. thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled (Matt. 5 : 6). 


They shail hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rev. 7 : 16), 
i, Internally Effective: wih we if 
The water ., . shall become in him a well of water (14). 
Lo, the kingdom of God is within fa (Luke 17 : 21). 
Out of his belly shall fiow rivers of living water (John 7 : 38). 
Christ in you, the hope of glory (Col. 1 : 27). 
IV. Tending Heavenward : 
Springing up unto eternal life (14). 
He. ., gathereth fruit unto life eternal (John 4 : 36). 
| Ye bave your fruit, .. . and the end eternat life ‘Rom. 6 : 22). 
He which began a good work in you will perfect it (Phil, 1 : 6). 
| V. Reasonably Desired : 
Sir, give me this water, that J thirst not (15). 
With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation (Isa. 12:%. 
“Late, ye spend money for that which. ; . satisfieth nd? 
(Isa, 56 : 2. 
Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 








Il, THE WAY OF LIFE. 

|. Conviction of Sintuiness : 

He whom thou now hast is not thy husband (18). 
Nathan said to David, Thou art the man (2 Sam. 12 :7). 
Jequs saiith.wute her, Go, call thy husband ‘John 4: 16). 
Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin (Rom. 3 : 20). 
Hl. Intelligent Worship : 

We worship that which we know (22). 
hepnetas now thyself with him, and be at peace (Job 22 : 21). 
This is life eternal, that they should know thee (John 17 : 3). 
What... ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth (Acts 17 : 23). 
WW. Spiritual Worship : 

They that worship him nust worship in spirit and truth (24). 


The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit (John 4 : ). 
We serve in newuess of the spirit (Rom. 7:6 


: 6). 
We... worship by the Spirit of God (Phil. 3 : 3). 
IV. Christ Revealed ; 

| J that speak wnto thee am he (26), 


Art thou the Christ? . . . Jesus said; I am (Mark 14 : 61, 62). 
| We have found the Messiah (John 1 : 41). 
| God hath niade him both Lord and Christ (Acts 2 : 36). 
| 





Verse 10.—“If thou knewest the gift of God; ... thou wouldest 
have asked, ... and he would have given.” (1) ignorance of Chris; 
| (2) Feilure to ask ; :3) Failnre to receive.—(1) Ignorant of God's sift; 
| (2) Uublessed by Christ's gift. 
Verse 14,—"' The water.that I shall give him.” (1) Quenches thi 
a ote (2) Abides effectively within; (3) Inaugurates eternal bles 
ness. 


Verse 15.—“Give me this water.” (1) The water accessible; 2 
The water desirable; (3) The water sought.-—(1) The supplant; \* 
| The gift ; (8) The Giver. 
Verse 17.—* Jesus said unto her, Thou saidst well.”’ (1) Sin 
| covered ; (2) Sin acknowledged; (3) Confession approved. , 
| Verse 21,—“ Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall J* 
worebip the Father.” (1) Local shrines discarded ; (2) Spiritual Wo 
ship demanded. ° 
erse 23.—Such doth the Father seek to be his worsbippe™ 
(1) The characters God desires; (2) The worship God approves. 
| Verse 26.—‘‘I that speak untothee am he.” (1) Whom the W 
sought; (2) Who the Saviour is. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF WATER. 


Divine consolation (Psa. 46:4; Isa. 8 : 6). 
Divine asxistance (Isa. 41 : 17, 18; Ezek. 36 : 25). 
‘ The Holy Spirit (Isa. 44 : 3; John 7 : 37-39). 
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Salvation (Isa. 12:3; 55:1; John 4:10, I). 
Go<pel triamphs (Isa. 11:9; Hab. 2 : 14). 
Heavenly glory (Rev. 7 : 16, 17 ; 22:1, 2). 


LESSON. SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


[xTERVENING Events.—The early J udean ministry of our 
Lord, probably covering about eight months, is mentioned by 
John only, who narrates but few details. After concluding 
his account of the discourse of Nicodemus (chap. 3: 17-21), 
he tells that the disciples of Jesus baptized in Judea ; John 
the Baptist also baptizing at Enon, the site of which cannot 
be determined. This double baptism led to discussion “on 
the part of John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying” 
(chap. 3: 25). The baptism performed by the disciples of 
Jesus was evidently connected with this discussion, as John’s 
disciples came to their master with accounts of the success. 
The answer of John shows his humility (chap. 3 : 26-30). 
Verses 31-36 of the same chapter are held by many to be a 
comment by the evangelist. But of this there is no certain 
indication, Chapter 4 suggests that the success of Jesus 
provoked the hostility of the Pharisees, and led to his depart- 
ure to Galilee, by the desert road, through Samaria. This 
Judean ministry was preparatory in its character, a preaching 
of repentance (like the message of the Baptist) rather than 
a proclamation of the kingdom of God. On the way, our 
Lord stopped to rest at Jacob’s well, his disciples leaving 
him to buy food in the neighboring city of Sychar. A 
woman of Samaria came to draw water, and Jesus asks her 
“Give me to drink.” The lesson begins with the angy-er. 

Piace.—Jacob’s well is northeast of Mt. Gerizim, about 
half an hour’s walk from the city of Nablus (Neapolis), 
built on the site of ancient Shechem. Whether the city 
spoken of in this chapter is Shechem, or some village then 
called Sychar, nearer to the well, is disputed. The ancient 
city, it is urged, was too far away for a woman to come tothe 
well for water; hence a place called El Askar is supposed to 
be Sychar. The objection as to distance is, however, an- 
swered in various ways: That the ancient Shechem was 
nearer to the well than the present Nablus; that the city 
vas large, and the woman lived in the suburb nearest to the 
yell; that the well was sacred, and hence would be visited, 
wen at a distance, for water.* - 

Time.—The view accepted in these notes is, that “four 
months” (v. 35) means four months before the early harvest, 
—that is, in December of A. U.C.780 = A.D. 27. Other 
views are urged, but this seems most probable. The time of 
day turns upon the reckoning in verse 6. If Roman, it was 
evening ; if Jewish, it was the noon-day rest. 

Prrsons.—Jesus and a Samaritan woman, of not very good 
character, of whom nothing is known except what is stated 
in this chapter. Some think John remained with Jesus at 
the well. 

IxcripenTs.—The Samaritan woman expresses surprise that 
a Jew would ask for water from her (since the two peoples 
had no dealings); Jesus tells her that if she knew who he 
was, she would have asked living water of him; she asks how 
he could draw living water, whether he was greaier than 
Jacob; Jesus explains what he means by living water; she 
asks him to give it, to relieve her of toil; Jesus bids her call 
her husband ; denying that she has one, she is told of her 
past life. She then confesses that he is a prophet, and raises 
the controversial issue between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
Jesus points to a higher spiritual worship, while declaring 
that salvation is of the Jews. The woman asserts that the 
Messiah will make the true revelation ; Jesus declares that he 
is the Christ. 

Tae Samarrrans.—A mixed race, the descendants of the 
people brought into Samaria after the capture of the north- 
ern kingdom by the Assyrians. They became worshipers 
of Jehovah, though remaining idolaters (see 2 Kings 17 : 25- 
41). After the restoration of the Jews under Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the Samaritans were hostile, and the corruption 
of their religion, the mixture of race, together with other 
causes, made them odious to the Jews, who called them 
“Cathim,” to indicate their foreign origin. While they were 
hot regarded as heathen, the very similarity of their religion 
led to theological bitterness toward them as heretics. Occa- 
Sonally, the rigid non-intercourse was relaxed, but it was 
wual. The remnant of them still celebrate the passover and 


‘ Nore.—It would seem that the most natural explanation of this 
Woman’ s being at the well, was the fact that the well was dug origi- 
nally for the use of workers in the grain fields about it, and that the 
woman was drawing water for the workers there at this time. It is 
net Said that she had come directly frm the city to draw water; but 
* is said that when she went to the city to tell about Jesus, she left 

Waterpot at the well, in the field where it was needed. A single 
a “round him, by the writer of this note, as he stood by this well 
ile the grain-field workers were in sight, with their need of water, 
Made this clear to his mind; and he wondered why commentators 
80 long puzzled over a point which seemed to need no explana- 
~—Tue Eprtor. 


other festivals on Mt. Gerizim. Prejudices arising from 
difference of race and of religion were very bitter in New 
Testament times. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 9.—The Samaritan woman: The Revised Version 
thus indicates the different form occurring here (comp. v. 7). 
—How is it: This is the language of surprise, not of raillery. 
—- Being a Jew: Jesus would be recognized as a Jew by his 
dress; the color of the fringes on the Jewish garments 
were white, those of the Samaritans blue. His appearance, 
and possibly his accent, would also identify him.—Askest 
drink of me: He was really thirsty, and this would have been 
a sufficient answer in ordinary circumstances ; but the woman 
being of the lower order, and therefore the more prejudiced, 
brings up the common antipathy.—For Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans: In the Revised Version, the article is prop- 
erly omitted, and the clause put in parenthesis, since it seems 
to be an explanation of the evangelist, not part of the woman’s 
question. This non-intercourse was not absolute, yet a request 
like this, kindly made by a Jew, would surprise a Samaritan 
woman. 

Verse 10.—Knewest the gift of God: His giving of his Son, 
possibly his providential sending of Jesus to afford the 
woman this opportunity. Others, with less propriety, refer 
the phrase to the Holy Spirit, or to the “living water.”— 
Who it is: Because thus given of God, he was a person of 
whom the Samaritan woman might ask greater things than 
he in his physical thirst had asked of her.—Given thee living 
water: The phrase “living water” was applied to spring 
water or running water, in contrast with cistern or stagnant 
water. Jesus uses it with a higher meaning; namely, eternal 
life, present salvation, meeting the wants of the soul. Some 
refer it to baptism, others to the gospel, or truth, or Jesus 
himself, or the Holy Spirit, or faith. But these explanations 
suggest what belongs to the thought, rather than the exact 
sense of it. 

Verse 11.—Sir: The word also means “ Lord;” but tkere 
is no evidence that the woman as yét intended to express any 
unusual respect. Still it is an advance on her previous ad- 
dress.— Thou hast nothing to draw with: She takes his words 
in the ordinary sense, and raises doubt, as was natural.— The 
well is deep: She regards the water at the bottom of the well, 
where was a spring, as “ living water.”— Whence then: Other 
than from the well itself. In verses 11,12, the word rendered 
“well” is not the same as in the rest of the account. It re- 
fers to the cavity itself, while the other word may also mean 
“fountain” or “ spring.” 

Verse 12.—Art thou greater than our father Jacob # Here she 
seems to imply that there was some deeper meaning in the 
words of the stranger. But her Samaritan pride speaks in 
the question. Jacob was claimed as ancestor by the Samari- 
tans, and this well was a sacred heritage.— Himself, and his 
sons, and his cattle: The account in Genesis 33 says nothing 
of the well. But it was probably dug to gain a water supply 
outside the city, to avoid unnecessary intercourse with the 
inhabitants. The description here suggests the nomadic life 
of the patriarch. 

Verse 13.—Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: “Every one” is more exact than “whosoever.” This 
verse begins the explanation of what Jesus meant by 
“living water,” by answering her remark about Jacob and 
the weld 

Verse 14.— Whosoever is correct here.—Drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him: He does not tell her whence he has it, 
but affirms that it is what he can give.—Shall never thirst : 
The character of the water is taught her by the effect of 
drinking it, This method of instruction was well adapted 
for such an ignorant woman, on her errand to the well. 
While in one aspect Christ himself is the water of life, the 
reference here is to the new life he gives, and especially to 
the satisfaction of soul it produces.—A well of water springing 
up unto eternal life: Here the word “ well” seems to be used 
as equivalent to “fountain.” The new spiritual life which 
Christ gives not only supplies the wants of the soul, but it 
becomes in the soul a living fountain, one that continues for- 
ever. While the eternal life in one sense begins here, in 
this passage the phrase points to an eternal future, in whic 
the new life will find its fulness. : 

Verse 15.—Give me this water : This request is a serious and 
natural one. Leading’a life of toil, she first asks to have her 
physical burdens lightened.— Neither come all the way hither to 
draw: A change of reading, well attested, gives the sense ex- 
pressed in this paraphrase. Godet renders, “pass no more 
this way,” but the other meaning is to be preferred. It sug- 
gests that the well was distant from the woman’s home, Her 
apprehensions of what Jesus meant were dim, but some con- 
| fidence in the Jewish stranger seems to have been awakened. 

Verse 16.—Go, call thy husband: This apparently abrupt 
turn of the conversation has been explained in many ways. 
The most natural view is that by this request Jesus would 
lead the woman to a sense of her moral need, and thus pre- 





pare her to understand who he was and what was the living 
water he could give her. Certainly this was the result. 
| Other views: That she could not understand him, and hence 
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her husband should be called to aid her comprehension. 
This is contrary to the narrative itself. That custom would 
call for the presence of the husband. But custom would 
have forbidden the interview. That the water she drew 
with toil (v. 15) was drawn for another, and he should now 
be called in. But the man with whom she lived was called 
after she had accepted Jesus as a prophet. 

Verse 17.—I have so husband: This confession shows an 

awakening of conscience. It was the first step toward a 
recognition of the real need to be supplied by the living 
water Christ would give.— Thou saidst well, I have no husband : 
The answer of Jesus is the result of superhuman knowledge. 
The context shows that it was designed to make the woman 
aware of his superhuman authority. Attempts have been 
made to explain away this supernatural knowledge. Such 
attempts stultify the evangelist.— Thou hast had five husbands: 
Whether she had been legally married to all, or divorced 
from some, does not appear. The very fact of having lived 
with so many suggests low moral character. To find in this 
statement an allegorical reference to, the five false gods of 
Semaria, is trifling with the narrative.—Js not thy husband : 
She was now living with a paramour.—This hast thou said 
truly: These words pressed the immoral character of her life 
upon her conscience. The emphasis thus put upon her con- 
fession confirms the view taken above of the purpose of Jesus 
in referring to her husband. 
. Verse 19.—That thou art a prophet: This was the inference 
from his supernatural knowledge of her life. The Samari- 
tans regarded the Messiah mainly as a prophet. She had 
confessed her guilt ; she now takes the first step in recognition 
of the claims of Jesus. It was, in such a woman, the begin- 
ning of faith, 

Verse 20.—Our fathers: Her Samaritan ancestors. It was 
claimed, indeed, by the Samaritans, that their worship was 
earlier than that in Jerusalem. But it is not clear that she 
meant to urge this.— Worshipped in this mountain: Gerizim, 
near at hand, had a special sacredness, as the mount of bless- 
ing (comp. Deut. 11: 29). It is still the scene of Samaritan 
worship.— Ye say: The Jews. There may be a contrast be- 
tween what her fathers did and what the Jews said. Brought 
up as she had been, all her prejudices would be against the 
Jewish view.—In Jerusalem: The worship at Jerusalem was 
based on the later books of the Old Testament; the Penta- 
teuch alone was accepted by the Samaritans, and Gerizim was 
hondéred therein. This remark of the woman is perfectly 
natural. The stranger, whom she called a prophet, was a 
Jew. He had aroused her conscience; what, then, was the 
true place of worship, where God might be found for pardon?_ 
Yet, as so often in such cases, the controversial question 
might have been introduced to pacify her conscience, by 
turning the teacher to a subject which was less pointed. 

Verse 21.— Woman, believe me: This answers to the more 
usual “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee,” and occurs only here, 
in our Lord’s discourses, The form of the correct reading in- 
dicates a continued believing. — The hour cometh: A prophecy 
of the abolition of these local limitations of worship.—Nor in 
Jerusalem: Even this divinely appointed religious capital 
should lose its privilege.—Shall ye worship the Father : “Ye” 
refers pzimarily to the Samaritans represented by this woman, 
but now has a wider application.. God is presented as “ the 
Father” to this stranger, and thus the universality of the 
gospel hinted at. But as an answer to the woman’s inquiry, 
the statement leads her away from the lower issue she had 
raised, to lift her to the true view. 

Verse 22.—Ye worship that which ye know not: Jesus now 
declares that what we worship is of more importance than 
where. He would awaken faith in this woman; but to do - 
this acight, he must announce the truth respecting God, 
Accordingly he declares that the Samaritans were ignorant 
of God. They had cut themselves off from the great move- 
ment by which God had further revealed himself.— We wor- 
ship ‘hat which we know: for salvation is from the Jews: With 
all their errors, the Jews had the best knowledge of God; for 
they had been taught by successive and progressive revela- 
tions, as the Old Testament shows. But this not for them- 
selves alone: “from” them salvation should come for all 
nations. This salvation was already present in the Saviour 
born from among the Jews. 

Verse 23.—But: In contrast with this privilege of the 
Jews.— The hour cometh, and now is: The latter phrase makes 
the prediction more vivid, yet it also implies that the time 
for the newer and true worship had arrived. In one sense it 
began that day among the believing Samaritans.—Jn spirit 
and truth: The preposition is not repeated in Greek. The 
sphere ox true worship is the spirit, not outward place or 
form, and the truth, not false or imperfect conceptions. The 
Holy Spirit is not directly referred to, but the human spirit, 
the higbest part of man’s nature. It is elsewhere shown that 
this humaa spirit needs the Holy Spirit to renew it, in order 
to make it the sphere of true worship. “Truth” is ‘hot 
equivalent to “truly,” or “sincerely,” but points to God’s 
revelation of himself as the sphere of true worship.—For 
such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers: Jesus was him- 
self sent to seek such worshipers: to establish such worship 
was the end of all the previous ritual service. The margin 
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of the Revised Version indicates another view : “ The Father 
also seeketh,” etc. He seeks them on his part, as they seek 
after him. e 

Verse 24.—God is a Spirit: This is the reason for such 
worship. God is spirit; this is his essence, over against all 
material substance. The Old Testament revealed him as 
such; Jesus states the same profound truth with a specific 
purpose.— Must worship in spirit and ‘truth: “ Him” is un- 
necessarily supplied in the Authorized Version. The wor- 
ship of him must be worship of this character. This neces- 
sity is based on what God is; namely, spirit, This inference 
in regard to worship is the new truth Jesus here reveals. It 
implies the universal spread of such worship, over against 
the restricted views of the Jews; also constant adoration, 
over against the limitation to times, places, and forms, It 
may find expression in these forms and places, but cannot be 
confined to them. . 

Verse 25.—I know that Messiah cometh: This the Samari- 
tans believed; but they looked for a prophet. The Jews 
looked for a temporal king. To the former, the Messiah 
was the successor of Moses; to the latter, of David.— Which 
is called Christ: These words are probably an explanation of 
the evangelist. Hence the parenthesis of the Revised Ver- 
sion (comp. chap. 1:41), Evenif the term “ Messiah” was 
not used habitually by the Samaritans, it would be fanfiliar 
to the woman. In any case, the explanatory clause seems 
inappropriate as coming from her lips.—He will declare unto 
us all things: This was in accordance with the Samaritan 
view of the Messiah as a prophet. She does net yet have 
full faith, but appeals to the higher authority of the ex- 
pected Messich, while showing a desire for fuller knowl- 
edge. 

Verse 26.—I that speak unto thee am he: This is the com- 
pléte answer to the appeal she has made. That she was con- 
vineed by it, appears from what follows (vs. 28, 29, 39-42). 
Not until much later did Jesus assert his Messiahship among 
the Jews. Objection has therefore been made to this decla- 
ration here. But among the Samari@abs there was not the 
danger of false political hopes which such an avowal would 
have awakened among the Jews. A story like this, so naive, 
so true to nature and to the surroundings, carries with it the 
proof of its own truthfulness, and is at the same time a reve- 
lation of the wisdom and love of this Jesus, whom the 
Samaritans were the first to acknowledge as “ the Saviour of 
the world” (v.42). To a degraded woman of a “stranger” 
race he made this full revelation of himself and of the nature 
of true worship. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 





BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The stay of our Lord at Jerusalem was ended abruptly by 
his perceiving that the Pharisee party, which had been fore- 
roost in hostility to the Baptist, were speaking of his being 
more popular, and therefore, in their eyes, more dangerous, 
than his predecessor. It was time for him to remove from 
their neighborhood, which he could do by leaving their 
headquarters, the holy city. 

In Galilee, he would be safe for the present, and thither, 
therefore, he turned, choosing the direct route by Bethel, 
Shiloh, the district of Samaria, and the great plain of Es- 
draelon, The third day of slow walking in the hot sun 
would bring him to the center of the country, at the usual 
rate of travel in Palestine, where the various daily stages, 
whether of pedestrians or of the national riding-beast, the 
ass, have no doubt been the same since the remotest times. 
The gray chalk hills, or sultry intervals of hollow, or treeless 
plain, where water was only to be had at the widely separated 
wells of hamlets or villages, made walking very fatiguing, 
especially in the hot months after the passover, which was 
now long past. 

When, therefore, about noon on the third day, Jesus at 
last, after threading long, shallow valleys, crossing bare, 
rounded hills, with no shade beyond that of clumps of olives, 
and wending his way along the open expanse of the broad, 
rolling landscape of the Mukhnah plain, reached the sweet 
side-opening between Gerizim and Ebal, he was glad to sit 
down, just as he was, on the steps or low wall round the 
mouth of Jacob's well, which lies at the entrance to the 
little plain of Shechem. This is about a half-mile across at 
its broadest part, and runs up in a triangle to Nablus, the 
representative of the ancient Jewish town. No spot had 
more varied associations to a Jew ; for, on the south side, rose 
the massive form of Gerizim, from some projecting point of 
which Joshua had read out the blessings of the Law ages 
before; while, on the north side, rose the slightly higher 
Ebal, waterless and barren in comparison with the richly 
verdant Gerizim ; and thus the fitting platform from which 
the curses sounded back, in antiphony to the benedictions. 

_ Bat the parched lips of the traveler craved a cup of the 
water of the well, though his companions were still fresh 
enough to uy ‘On amile to Shechem to get some figs or 

, : of the thin, flat disks of bread, which 
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alone are to be found in Palestine, and bring them back for a 
frugal meal. Thus left alone, too tired to go with them, 
Jesus erelong was cheered by seeing a woman of the vil- 
lage of Sychar, just outside the valley, on its north side, 
coming to draw water. She was, indeed, a Samaritan, and, 
as such, not to be recognized by the ordinary Jew; but Jesus 
was the Saviour of the world, and had no such hateful an- 
tipathiés to any race. As soon, therefore, as she came, he 
asked her to oblige him by giving him some water. That 
one whose appearance or speech showed he was a Jew should 
speak to her, seemed strange. “ How could he bring him- 
self to ask drink from one of her nation?” Ina moment 
the distress of thirst was forgotten, in the opportunity for 
doing even a Samaritan a spiritual service. “If,” said 
he, “you knew the gift that God offers to all throvgh 
me, you would have asked for it, and I would have given 
you not well water, but water from a living spring.” Was 
he mocking her? The well was deep,—perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty feet then,—and he had no rope or bucket. 
How could he give her living water? Was he greater than 
Jacob, whom her race called their father, rather than the 
father of the Jew? He had been contented with the water 
of the well for all purposes. “To drink of this water,” re- 
plied Christ, “slakes thirst only for the time; but the water 
I give becomes a fountain in the soul of him who drinks it, 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

This wowld be a gift! Water of which one draught would 
serve for life! No more weary raising her pitcherful from 
the depths, and carrying it home on her head! She would 
thank him greatly for some. “Go home and bring your hus- 
band,” said Christ. It was a home-thrust, for she had 
none, though living with a man. “I have no husband,” 
muttered she. “True,” replied Christ, telling her, besides, 
her whole story of having been five times separated, and now 
living unlawfully andimpurely. “Sir!” said she, astonished, 
“you must be a prophet, and as such I should listen to you; 
but what am I to do? Our forefathers worshiped on this 
mountain, Gerizim, but you Jews say that Jerusalem is the 
one place where men ought to worship. What would you, as 
a prophet, have me do? Am I not right in’worshiping on 
Gerizim?” “ Woman,” replied Jesus, “ believe me, the hour 
cometh when you will worship the Father, your Father and 
mine, neither on Gerizim nor in Jerusalem. You Samari- 
tans worship what you do not know about; for you have cut 
yourselves off from us Jews, to whom God by his prophets 
has revealed the way of salvation, which was originally made 
known to our race, and has been preserved among us only. 
But, nevertheless, the hour is coming, and, indeed, has already 
come, when worship at one sacred spot shall cease, with all 
its outward rites and ceremonies, which ure only outward 
forms, and the worship which alone will be recognized by 
God as that of true worshipers will be the homage of the 
spirit, rendered in truth ahd sincerity. For the Father seek. 
only such as thus honor him with their heart, to worship 
him. God is a Spirit, and as such can have no pleasure in 
mere outward forms, but must be worshiped by that in us 
which is akin in nature to himself, our spirit, and that sin- 
cerely. The only true worship is that of the heart.” 

The poor woman knew not what to say to this, but as 
Samaritans, no less than the Jews, were then daily expecting 
the Messiah, she very sensibly suggested that on these hard 
matters he would give full illumination when he appeared. 
“ Woman,” replied Christ, “ I that speak to you am pe! 
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THE WATER OF LIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The conversation with Nicodemus showed how Jesus 
strengthened feeble faith ; that with the woman of Samaria 
shows how he kindled faith. The two incidents have many 
points of resemblance, and also of difference. Our Lord 
stimulates desire for bis gift (vs. 9-15); penetrates the shame- 
ful story of the woman's life, and thus stimulates conscience, 
and unfolds the condition of reciving that gift (vs. 16-18) ; 
solves her difficulty, whether raised in good faith or not (va, 
19-24); and finally discloses in plain words who it is that said 
té her “ Give me to drink” (vs. 25, 26). 

The woman’s question in verse 9 simply expresses her 
astonishment at the unusual approximation of a Jewish trav- 
eler to one of her nation, and that a woman. There may be 
a touch of rustic raillery in it, as if she were ready to engage 
in a battle of jests and light speeches; but more probably 
she felt that there must be something extraordinary about 
this Jew, who broke through ancient usages, and dealt with 
her on the ground of a common humanity. 

Our Lord’s answer makes this worthier interpretation of 
the question the more probable. There was something ex- 
traordinary, which she but dimly foreboded. The first step 
towards giving her the best gift was to excite in her desire 
for it; and the first step towards that was to make her sensible 
of a mystery about this man and his power to give. Surely, 
the best way of lifting a frivolous, sense-bound nature to 
higher aims and longings is to shuw it enough of the treasure 
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to draw its curiosity, and pique it, as it were, to furthe, ied 


quiry.’ So Christ half opened his hand to let her se, 


glimpse of what it held. “The gift of God” is the “|jy; 


water;” and that is all which God bestows through Jesus in _ 


order to satisfy the spirit’s thirst. 

Mark the principle involved,—that an adequate knowledge 
of the blessings given by God would lead to desire for then, 
If men really knew what the gospel does for them, they coyiq 
not but open their hearts to it. But sin and worldline, 
blind them. It is for God to determine how far their igno. 
rance is culpable and self-inflicted. Similarly, adequate 
knowledge of Jesus as the channel or giver of the gift wij 
surely lead to asking it from him. He is not known unley 
he is thus known as the only means by which the living water 
that slakes all a soul’s thirsts can be ours. The woman had 
an excuse for her ignorance of him, for it was hard to Stp. 
pose that the thirsty petitioner for water could give such , 
draught. She suspected him to be more than he seemed; 
but there was a mystery, deeper than she yet dreamed of, 
around him, These two points, the gift of God and the per. 
son of Christ the Giver, are all-important, and errors about 
them can stifle desires for the highest gift. 

Mark, too, the certain success of such requests. In appeal- 
ing to Christ for his gift, to ask is to have. And mark the 


indefinite greatness ascribed to the gift, as being “ living’ 


water.” Large promises gledin through the symbol. Thus 
the woman's indifference is broken up, and some stirring of 
faint wishes begins. 

Her second questions indicate a sense of some undisclosed 
mystery in his words, The first (“Whence hast thou,” etc) 
corresponds to the promise to give; the second (“ Art thou 
greater,” etc.) answers to “who it is that speaks.” She 
would know more about gift and Giver. What sort of water 
can it be which, without visible means of procuring, he can 
give? ‘It cannot be that in the well. Where is it? The 
question has a wider application. Jesus was a poor carpen- 
ter, without any worldly advantages, a stranger to all the 
world’s culture, remote from its sources of wisdom ; yet he has 
poured a living stream of holy thoughts and deep truths 
through the world. Whence did he draw it? There is no 
adequate answer but that he is, the Truth, the Word become 
flesh. The second question half expects the answer which it 
seems to put aside as impossible. She begins to say to her 
self, Perhaps this weary, thirsty, solitary Jew, with his 
strange words, is greater than our father Jacob! Her in 
credulity was not of the sort which denies, but of that whid 
asks, that it may learn. 

Thus Christ’s next answer (vs. 13, 14) replies to be 
thoughts, while it passes over unnoticed her specific que 
tions. He knows what she is driving at better than she dos 
So it always is. He often seems to neglect our questions and 
wishes, but he really meets them. For the moment, it wa 
more needful to impress on the woman the greatness of tle 
gift, than to tell her how he had it to give, or how great le 
was, These truths will be unveiled when her kindled desire 
fits her to take them to her heart, So the priceless gift is 
described in words which might wake longings in any heart 
not wholly petrified. 

Note the contrast between it and all external sources of 
satisfaction, in that they have but transient power ; and the 
desire wakes all the more imperative because of previous 
enjoyment, That is the misery of men, that the more they 
have the more they wish, and the less what they have stills 
their cravings. But Christ’s gift is perpetual, and the craving 
for it shall never be pain, as of an unfulfilled desire ; for his 
gift passes into the innermost center of personal being, and is 
there, not as a “well,” but as a “spring,” with inherent 
energy “leaping up,” like a living thing. It is self-renew- 
ing, active, progressive, and reaching the great goal of eternal 
life. The water rises to the level of its origin. 

The first stage of this woman’s education is accomplished. 
Her next word is not question, but request. She asks for 
“this water.” Her desire is awakened, and her confidence 
in Jesus as Giver is entire, little as she yet grasps his meat 
ing. She can scarcely have been so wholly uninfluenced by 
Christ’s deep words as to have no inkling of deeper “ thirst” 
being satisfied than that of the body. Note the touch of 
nature in the immediate thought about her weary daily work 
being lightened,—a genuine womanly trait, Souls dimly 
seeking after Christ’s great gift from his hands are not pit 
away because they have inadequate conceptions of it and i's 
effect. Many a man is led by some lower “thirst” to the 
Fountain of living waters. But the desire determines tb 
measure, and to some extent the nature, of the gift. 

The next step is to lay a quickening hand on conscienct, 
and compel the disclosure of sin which unfitted for recep!) 
of the gift. Jesus attaches that stage of his dealings ‘° the 
woman’s glance at her domestic duties. She had to come all 
the weary way across the plain for water for her household; 
vo she is bid to “call her husband,” and together to get ' 
gift. Her answer is half ashamed and half defiant. 5h¢* 
not ashamed enough to confess and forsake her evil. Th 
comes Christ’s sudden flash of supernatural insight, le 
her see that he knew her throagh and through, though om 
did not know him. Her flippancy had long since 
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into serious, wondering attention; her wonder now deepens 
into conscience-stricken awe, 

Mark that the conditions for receiving the gift are two,— 
desire, which becomes request to Jesus, and recognition and 
confession of sin,—and that the latter is best excited as a 
sequel to the former. Christ did not at once give to the 
woman’s asking, as he had said he would do; but the delay was 
only to make her more capable of receiving a fuller gift. Her 
swift recognition that he is a prophet ié followed by a ques- 
tion about the subject which divided Jews and Samaritans ; 
namely, the place for worship. Two views are taken of her 
motive in asking it, Was she trying to divert the conversa- 
tion from an unpleasant subject, or genuinely desircus of 
light on the matter proposed by her? 

The full, grave answer of Christ makes the latter view the 
more probable, for it was not his wont to deal thus with the 
efforts of sinners to hide their sins, Very natural is her de- 
sire for certainty about a subject which must have often occu- 
pied her. But note the deficiencies of her question. It is 
entirely concerned with the outward part of worship, and she 
says “worship” only, without saying who is to be worshiped. 
That was no accident, but showed that to her the “ where” 
was more important than the “whom.” Therefore Jesus’ 
answer lays stress on the Person worshiped. The all-im- 
portant question ir the nature of worship as determined by 
the character of its object. The knowledge of God as Father 
lays the foundations for a universal religion, and dwindles 
all questions about place and form into supreme insignifi- 
cance. Children love their Father wherever they are. The 
time for such universal worship was not yet ripe, but it was 
coming, because Jesus had come, and the universal Father- 
hood of God was his message to men. 

Note how Jesus upholds the Jewish prerogative in verse 22, 
for the point now is, not Israel’s worthy use of its privilege, 
but the fact of revelation as made to them. The Samaritans 
worshiped that which they knew not, for they had cut them- 
selves off from God’s progressive revelation. The Jews wor- 
shiped that which they knew, inasmuch as they were re- 
cipients of a continuous revelation, which was to culminate 
in that Messianic “salvation” which was to come forth from 
their midst. But there is a knowledge which is not knowl- 
edge, and Jesus said also to the Jews, “‘ Ye know neither me, 
nor my Father.” 

The great final words about worship would need a volume 
for their treatment. We can but note the majestic simplicity 
of the declaration of the divine nature as “ Spirit,”—free, 
therefore, from all limits of time and place. All the wisdom 
of the world has never written three such sentences as John 
the fisherman, when he says, “ God is light,” “ God is love,” 
“God is Spirit.” 

Note the combination of the two conceptions of Spirit and 
Father. Each influences the other. The Father is Spirit,— 
therefore to be adored, and our relation to him to be kept 
free from any materialistic views; the Spirit is Father,— 
therefore to be loved, trusted, obeyed. 

Note the principle that the character of the object of wor- 
ship determines its nature. “Spirit and truth” are the only 
kinds which correspond to his nature and relation to us. 
Worship “in spirit” is opposed to mere form. The 
“spirit of man is, as it were, the region or temple in which 
worship is to be rendered.” Worship “in truth” is that ren- 
dered with a right conception of the Being worshiped. True 
thoughts of God and right communion with him are neces- 
sary to the worship which he desires. Note the sweet thought 
of the Father’s seeking for such worshipers. It is the inmost 
meaning of all his dealings with men ; it is the very purpose 
of that mission of Jesus which was in process while he spoke. 
The Father’s heart yearns for his children’s reverent love. 

The woman’s last word may be taken as light-minded 

throwing off of thoughts felt to be above her. But Jesus 
would scarcely have committed himself to her if she had 
meant nothing better thanthat. Note her conception of Mes- 
siah as a teacher of all religious truth. That is much nobler 
than the popular Jewish one of a soldier-liberator and king. 
She is looking for one who wil! solve perplexing religious 
Problems, and guide even her into “all truth.” Surely her 
Words reveal a longing hope which had survived the sensuous 
uncleanness of her life. It is to her true conception of his 
Work (though it was incomplete, like Nicodemus’s), and still 
more to the longing discerned by him in her heart, that 
Jesus responds with an avowal not made to Pharisees or 
*nemies, and scarcely to disciples, He saw that she was 
Yorthy, sinner as she was. He meets the yearnings.even of 
“nful hearts, Not a degraded past, but an undesiring heart, 
shuts out from his gift of living water. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE WEARY TEACHER AND THE DULL PUPIL. 


The fact that Jesus was weary, does not prevent him being 
his Father’s business. 


’ 10 the last lemon, the pupil sought the teacher ; here, the 
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teacher seeks the pupil. The facts of her lowly position, 
moral degradation, and mental stolidity, do not cause a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The great characteristic of Christ’s min- 
istry is his personal dealing with individual souls. How does 
he conduct such pastoral labor? — 

He begins his interview on a ground common to both—a 
need of water. Service begets interest. He seeks lowly 
service from her that he may more loftily serve in return. 

He does not stop to answer her little objections about caste, 
and his having nothing to draw with, but leads on by succes- 
sive surprises to living water, always perfectly satisfying, that 
springs up of itself in the soul. Mole-hilis are not noiiced 
from mountain tops. She cannot cavil as fast as he can re- 
veal sublimities, 

She stops caviling, and asks for the living water, but only 
on her low plane, tosave herself from coming to Jacob’s well. 

The next step is not to explain the gift or raise her low 
perception, but to show hersin. The tender Teacher becomes 
the inseeing Judge. The woman recognizes the prophet, and 
brings up a miserable question of national pride, rather than 
of personal salvation. 

Again he goes far beyond her small question, with the 
large truth of the spirituality and universal presence of God. 
All particular shrines go down at once, that all the universe 
may be one holy place. 

But the culmination of all the teaching was the revealing 
of himself—the Christ. He is the living water, springing up 
of itself; this is the spirit that dwells within forever; this 
the force of development ; this the teacher, not peripatetic, 
but abiding, ready at any minute to reveal new sublimities, 
and lead to their possession. Real religion is a living, con- 
stant supply for all thirsts. The more thirsts are intensified 
by horror of sin, by sickness, sorrow, larger views, and by 
a longing for the Desire of nations, the fuller the satisfying 
draughts. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jews have no dealings with Samaritans (v.9). Bigotry and 
sectarianism ran high in those days. Jews, who counted 
themselves the peculiar people of God, thought they honored 
God by refusing to have anything to do with Samaritans, 
who were not the peculiar people of God, But Jesus, while 
a Jew, and strict in his service of God, would not be limited 
by denominational lines of this sort. How is it nowadays? 
Are there any Christians who would refuse to have dealings 
with Jews? Are there any Protestants who would keep 
aloof from all Roman Catholics? Are there any Presby- 
terians who want to have nothing to do with Unitarians? 
Are the lines in any of the great denominations strict and 
sharp between the “orthodox” and the “liberal” wings? 
Whether there has been any change among religionists or 
not, Jesus Christ is “ the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for 
ever,” and he is now, as always, opposed to such exclusive- 
ness, and if he were here on earth, he would be sure to shock 
such of the stricter sort as are not like him in spirit. 

If thou knewest the gift (v.10). If we knew when we were 
well enough off, we should not be so likely to give up a good 
position for a bad one. If we knew the value of the better 
place or the better portion, we should be more likely to take 
it when it was offered to us. Most of our mistakes in this 
life are in consequence of our not knowing what is to our real 
advantage. Yet this is not a sufficient excuse for us. We 
ought to know a great many things that we do not know. It 
is our duty to inquire, to study, to learn, in order that we 
may know. Knowing a good thing when we see it is a duty, 
as truly as choosing a good thing when it is proffered us. If 
we knew the best gift of God, we should ask for it oftener 
and more earnestly; and then we should have it in answer to 
our faith-filled prayers. 

Shall never thirst (v.14). What a promise! Thirst was 
the first want of the first-born babe. Thirst forced a cry from 
the lips of the dying Redeemer. The only cry that ever 
came back to us from the depths of perdition was from a 
soul parching with quenchless thirst. A promise precious to 
all of us is, that in heaven we shall not thirst any more. 
Yet Jesus says that he who accepts that which He is ready 
to give shall never thirst. Thirst is not of the lips alone; it 
is of the head and of the heart. There is thirst for knowl- 
edge, for love, for rest, for purity, for holiness; and the 
promise of Jesus includes all this, and more. 

The water that I shall give him shall become in him a well of 
water springing up unto eternal life. God never gives a man 
just grace enough to save his own soul. If a man isa Chris- 
tian himself, he has Christianity to spare for his neighbors. 
Christianity, like Christ, cannot be hid. He who has drunk 
of the water of lile, will be supplying that water to other 
thirsting ones, by his looks, his words, and his deeds; and 
the water that Christ has given him shall become in him a 
well of water, springing up in unfailing life-giving. 

I perceive that thou art a prophet (v.19). Only he who made 
the heart can know the heart. 


We teel, instinctively, that 





one who understands us as we aré, has power from God to 
thus comprehend us. And the proof of proofs that the 
Bible is from God, is found in the fact that it meets every 
want of every soul; or, as Coleridge says, “ I know it is from 
God, because it finds me.” 

Salvation is from the Jews (v.22). While Jesusdid not con- 
sent to waste time in discussion over unimportent denomina- 
tional differences, he did not propose to evade an opinion on 
essential truth. He declared that, according to God’s plan, 
there was salvation in one way, and that that way had been 
disclosed to and by the Jews. None of us have any right to 
claim a greater breadth than Jesus showed, or to ignore the 
importance of a truth to which he gaveemphasis. Salvation 
is the gift of God—in the line of Bible teachings. It is open 
to all who will receive it in God’s way of offering it. The 
Jews were, and are, and are to be, a people honored of God, 
and honored of all those who intelligently honor God. And 
the truth which was declared to and by the Jews, is the truth 
on which we must rest our hopes for the life that is, and for 
the life that is to come. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth (v. 24). This was no new doctrine when 
Jesus declared it. It was taught in the Ten Commandments; 
it was, indeed, the sum of them. It does not strike at forms, 
but it insists that, form or no form, there must be a sense of 
something above and beyond mere form, and that sincerity is 
essential to true worship. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In March of this year, our party left El Lubban early in 
the morning,’and rode for five hours across the plain to 
Jacob’s well, arriving there about noon. This was just the 
time when our Master himself arrived at that sacred spot. 
The sun was scorching hot, so that, though we were on horse- 
back and shielded by umbrellas, we were bathed in perspira- 
tion. We had come over the very road which Jesus had 
taken, doubtless on foot, and we thoroughly appreciated how 
he would be “ weary.” As we sat on the curb of that well, 
we felt that we were nearer the exact spot where our blessed 
Master had been than we would be sure of being anywhere 
else in Palestine. On our left were Shechem and Ebal and 
Gerizim, while in front of us lay the site of Sychar. Here, 
then, it was that Jesus had his 

1, First Interview with the Samaritan woman. There is no 
trace of any previous interview, and therefore we call it the 
first. How little she thought that day, when she took her 
pitcher and rope to go and draw water, what awaited her 
before her return home. That was to her a “pivotal day,” 
on which all her future, for both time and eternity, hinged, 
The greatest opportunity of her life came to her that day. 
We have many instances in the Bible when much depended 
on “ first interviews” with Jesus. Such was that of Nicode- 
mus with Jesus. Such thatof Zaccheus, of Bartimeus, of the 
penitent thief. All this teaches us that we need not have 
many personal interviews with Jesus, in order to receive 
benefits from him. One, if rightly improved, is quite suffi- 
cient to prove a “ savour of life unto life.” Our future de- 
pends, not on how many chances we have, but on how we 
improve those that are given to us. One chance improved 
is worth a million thrown away. But see, now, this was 
also 

2. A Fumous Interview. It was famous because in it Jesus 
gave utterance to most precious truths. Mark them: (1) 
He affirmed that “God isa Spirit.” All the world around, 
there were many gods of silver and gold, of wood and of stone. 
The world was worshiping the work of its own hands, In 
the face of all this, the Master affirmed the spirituality of the 
Father, and thus etherealized the source of all true religion. 
(2) True worship demands that we “worship in spirit and 
in truth.” Nothing merely outward will suffice here, and no 
shams will be tolerated. The inward man must engage in 
this adoration, and it must be genuine, or all is vain. (3) God 
is seeking for true worshipers. At that very moment he was 
“seeking” for this woman, and presently, through her, he 
would be “seeking ” for the men of Sychar. In our day, he is 
“ seeking” through the work of the Holy Spirit. He has been 
“seeking” you, and is doing so again to-day by this very 
lesson. Our God is truly a “seeking” God, and if any one 
does not find the truth, it is not God’s fault, but his own. 
(4) Jesus has the water of life. To understand this figure, 
we must try to realize what water truly is. In Palestine, a 
well of water is a priceless treasure. The awful barrenness 
of the Judean hills arises from the lack of water. The desert 
is horrible because there is no water. I am writing this 
article in the midst of meadows and hillsides perfectly covered 
and carpeted with flowers, Why? Because there is an 
abundance of water. Water means life. Its absence means 
death. So when Jesus spoke of himself as the author of the 
water of life, he simply meant that in him was life, and from 





hiro it must be received. The same thought was expressed 
‘ by him when he stood in the temple, at the great day of the — 
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feast, and cried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.” Note now, finally, that it was . 

3. A Fruitful Interview. Fruitful for the woman. She 
began the conversation in a contemptuous and argumentative 
spirit, She thought, sneeringly, that he was a Jew, and she 
(proudly) a Samaritan. But before that brief interview, of 
perhaps half an hour, came to a close, she was a changed 
woman. His revelation of his knowledge of her past life 
was overwhelming, and his setting forth of spiritual truth 
convincing. She passed swiftly through a transformation as 
great as that from midnight to midday. But it was fruitful 
not for her alone. She was so full of this newly found truth, 
that out of the abundance of her heart her mouth spake. 
Through her there flowed streams of blessing to many of the 
men of Sychar, and doubtless they learned much from the 
Master himself, for he remained there for two days, and they 
must have been full of deeply spiritual instruction for these 
young disciples, 

Does any one want proofs of the possibility of instantaneous 
conversion? Here is one. For the woman who came to 
that well was a different person from the woman who left 
that well. If her spiritual photograph could have been 
taken as she arrived there, and as she left, you would 
have failed to recognize the two as representing the same 
person. The same was the case with Zaccheus, with Saul of 
Tarsus, with the thiefon the cross. Yes, truth accepted (and 
it can be accepted in an instant of time) will at once trans- 
form. You may pass from death to life as swiftly as thought 
can fly, or emotion be experienced, or will can act, This is 
a solemn thought, for it shows that to-day, in’this class, before 
this lesson is ended, each member who is not now a believer 
may accept the gift of God, even eternal life. And if this is 
possible, ought it not to be actual in the experience of every 
such scholar who is present ? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


One by one we must learn and think, understand, and be 
saved. Jesus sometimes taught one by one,—a Pharisee at 
night, a woman by day. Weeks and months after he left 
Jerusalem, Jesus had been in Judea in different places, never 
idle, never silent, but helping others, teaching, preaching, 
and, as Peter afterwards said of his whole life, “ going about 
doing good.” Peter knew how he went about, for he went 
with him, and saw his works of mercy which he did every- 
where, “ for God was with him.” 

Jesus Being Wearied.—How truly Jesus can pity his tired 
children! for he remembers the day, as he traveled through 
Samaria and came to Sychar, he was tired, and sat down by 
a well to rest. As he sat there, footsteps came near and 
nearer, and a woman carrying a water-jar came to the well. 
Jesus said to her, “ Give me to drink.” She looked and was 
surprised, and told him so, She knew from his accent and 
his dress that he was a Jew, one of the people who were un- 
friendly to Samaritans, and she asked why he should ask a 
woman of Samaria for a drink. Then Jesus said to her, “ If 
you knew who asked you for water, you would have asked 
him, and he would have given living water.” She was still 
more surprised. She saw that he had neither jar nor drink- 
ing-vessel, nér line todraw with. Shethought him astranger 
who did not know how deep was the well. “From whence 
hast thou that living water?” she asked ; but still wondering 
who that lonely traveler could be, she said: “Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and hischildren, and his cattle?” She 
and all her people honored Father Jacob, the patriarch of 
Israel; and the well he cut in solid rock was so much deeper 
and clearer and cooler than any well or springs around, that 
surely there could be no better. 

Living Water.—Jesus told her what she certainly knew 
before, and what the well-worn foot-paths to the well proved 
to be true, that those who drank of that water should thirst 
again. She wondered more than before when he told her 
something she had never known: “ Whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him, shall neverthirst.”. That was 
what she needed and wanted, something to satisfy ; for he said 
that the water he could give would be a constant supply,— 
“a well of water springing up unto eternal life.” She forgot 
she was talking to a Jew, and he forgot his thirst when she 
eagerly asked him: “Sir, give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come all the way hither to draw.” Blessed hour 
to her when she came that day to the well of Sychar, and 
won the gift of eternal life. 

A Prophet.—As he talked with her, she found that he knew 
of her past life, and she said to him, “I perceive that thou 
art a prophet.” Then she talked of the place where God 
should be worshiped. “Our fathers,” she said, “ worshipped 
in this mountain,” and she could point close by them to Mt. 
Gerizim, eight hundred feet high, which the Samaritans 
loved as the mount of blessing. 
about it in the Old Testament? 


Did you ever learn anything 
The woman added, because 
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she knew he was a Jew, “ Ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought toworship.” Jesus never encouraged 
argument or discussion which could do no good ; he did not 
claim either mountain or temple as the chosen spot. What 
he would teach was not of the place, but of the thing itself,— 
true-hearted worship everywhere, sincere offerings of praise 
and prayer. 

God is a Spirit.—Jesus unfolded to his one hearer the wone 
derful truth of God, a Spirit whom we cannot see but that we 
may understand ; for Jesus came to teach of him as his 
Father and our Father, so loving us, his children, that he 
seeks such to worship him as will give their whole hearts in 
love and truth. To find and win such worshipers, Jesus 
came to seek and save the lost. One of these lost ones that 
he found and saved was a sinful woman of Samaria. He met 
her, and talked of something she could understand, then led 
her on to heavenly truth ; asked of her a drink of cool water 
which, perhaps, he forgot to take, and rewarded her, soul- 
weary of sin, with the living water of salvation. 

The Christ,—She was convinced that he told her truth ; her 
heart throbbed with new hopes, and she said she knew Christ 
the Messiah was coming, and he would teach them all things. 
How surely Christ reveals himself to those who expect and 
will receive him. Jesus answered her faith in the coming 
Messiah by saying, “I that speak unto thee am he.” To 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee, Jesus had said that he came from 
heaven; to this woman, a Samaritan, he first openly de- 
clared, “I am the Christ.” Just then his disciples came 
back from their errand to buy food for their tired Master who 
had rested from his weariness. They wondered that he was 
talking to a woman, and a Samaritan, but they asked no 
questions. Jesus’ own soul was fed by the work he had 
done; for, when the dis¢iples had to beg him to eat, and, 
wondering, asked each other if anyone had brought him 
food, he knew it, and said: “‘ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” The woman left 
her water-jar; it was little matter to her now, for she hurried 
to the city to call others to come and see Christ. Many be- 
lieved because of what she told them of Jesus; others saw 
and heard him, and said: “ We know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.” 

Speaking for Christ.—Shepherds were the first to make 
known the news of a Saviour, as it was spoken to them by 
angels; aged Anna was the first to speak of the redemp- 
tion he was to bring. We are not told that Nicodemus re- 
peated or shared with others the words of life he heard at 
night; but the Samaritan woman, as soon as she knew the 
Giver of the water of life, wanted to proclaim and share 
it with her townspeople,—an example for woman’s work in 
alltime. “Abide with us,” said the Samaritans. Did Jesus 
ever refuse such a request? For two days he stayed with 
them, and not Mt. Gerizim nor Jerusalem, but heaven only, 
bears the record of results, when Jesus, “ being wearied with 
his journey, sat thus by the well.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK, 


To-day we will hear of something which happened in the 
broad and beautiful meadow which Jacob gave to Joseph. 

It was here that Joseph came to fiad his brothers, who 
were afterwards so cruel to him. 

You may tell me all the stories you can remember about 
Jacob and Joseph. 

In continuing the lesson, guide the children to connect the 
events in their Old Testament lessons with the story for to- 
day by a brief review, showing the relations in time and place. 

In this meadow, Jacob dug a deep well for his children. 
Water was scarce in this hot country, and this well was one 
of the most precious treasures Jacob could give to his children. 

We will draw a square with green crayon, to represent the 
meadow. One of you may draw a white circle in the meadow, 
to stand for Jacob’s well, which he lined carefully with stones, 
to keep the water clear. 

One day Jesus was resting in this meadow, at Jacob’s well. 
He had traveled way up from this city. What is the name 
of it? 

Indicate Jerusalem on the picture map with a purple star, 
as before, keeping its relative position with Samaria, and ad- 
ding any other marks which will recall the name to the 
children’s minds. 

This is the city where wicked men disturbed the prayers 
in the temple,—how? and where Jesus talked by night with 
a ruler named ? 

Jesus and his disciples had walked a long war, and were 
tired. It is ever so many miles from Jerusalem to this quiet 
meadow. We will choose some one to draw a line showing 
the journey. Even on the picture map, it is quite a distance. 

Now the disciples were away, in the village, buying food, 
and Jesus was resting here by the well, waiting for their 
return. 

Now I put a mark near the well, to stand for a woman who 
was coming slowly along, carrying an empty water-jar on her 
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head. Here is a picture of her; some one may pass it, an 
all may take turns in holding it. 

Long after Jacob and Joseph had gone home to hea 
some strange people came to live in this country (indicat, 
Samaria). 

The priests taught them to worship our God ; but, strange 
to say, they tried to worship idols at the sametime. So, yoy 
see, they did not know how to pray, or how to be good, ang 
needed a great deal of help. 

This woman belonged to these ‘people, who were calle 
Samaritans, because they lived in Samaria. To-day [ an 
going to tell you how this woman was helped. Perhaps yoy 
can think, when you remember who was sitting near the well, 

The woman came every day to the well to fill her jar, by 
letting it down by a rope into the deep water. 

Jesus asked her for a drink of water. The woman was 
surprised. She saw by his dress that he belonged near Jery. 
salem, and people from that part of the country were neither 
kind nor polite to the Samaritans, and refused always to 
speak with them. 

When Jesus saw her surprise, he said, “If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give meto 
drink; thou wouldest have askéd of him, and he would haye 
given thee—” 

What could Jesus give? Tell mesome of the things. The 
woman had done wrong. She was sorry,.and wanted to 
know how to live better; her soul was thirsty. Could Jesus 
quench that thirst ? 

Be careful about presenting the subject of the living water, 
as it is figurative and abstract beyond the comprehension of 
thechildren, Emphasize the lesson of true worship in verse 23, 

I will draw these dots for a tall mountain, where the 
Samaritans went to pray. They thought God could hear 
them better there. The Jews had told them the only place 
where God would hear prayer was in the temple at Jerus. 
lem. Was this true? 

The woman asked Jesus about it. She was not afraid to 
speak to him, he was so kind. 

Jesus gave her a little lesson about prayer-worship. Let 
us learn it too. (Teach verse 23.) 

The woman began to think that this man, speaking such 
wonderful words, and showing such love in his face, must be 
a prophet. 

She had heard of prophets, just as we have. She had 
heard, also, of a promised King, who might come after a long 
time, but she never. hoped to be allowed to, speak with hin 
She said to Jesus: (quote verses 25 and 26). 

“I that speak unto thee am he/”” What wonderful news! 


APPLICATION, 


We forget sometimes that Jesus is with us all the time, s 
close to us as he was to the woman at Jacob's well. 

The poor woman thought she might not be able ever to 
hear the words of the promised King. Do we ever hear his 
words? Where do we find the words of Jesus? 

The woman climbed a high mountain to. pray, and then 
did not feel sure that the Lord could hear. 

Where can we speak with our Lord? Are wesure that he 
can hear? 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F.B.8. 


Sire or Jacos’s Weii.—As the traveler from the south 
advances up the long plain of Shechem, he eagerly scans the 
narrow. space at the opening between Ebal and Gerizim, ia 
search of Jacob’s well. We cannot identify it till we ar 
closé upon it, but a little white wely, with its modest dome 
surmounted by a crescent, serves as a landmark. It is Joseph's 
tomb. “The bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel 
brought up out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in the 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor 
the father of Shechem” (Josh. 24: 32). When Jacob, with 
his long caravan and his flocks and herds, first halted in this 
plain, the unbroken turf, on which his cattle pastured, bad ns 
been supplanted, as it is to-day, by the bean fields, which fll 
the air with their perfume, or as it was 1,860 years ago, 7 
the waving of corn, which supplied to our Lord the embies 
of a world ripening for his teaching. Just below the #4] 
we halt by a few heaps of stones and fragments of colums 
Neglected and half choked by the ruins which have falles 
into it is the disused well, sunk, with labor immense fot 
those days, more than a hundred feet, till the mountain lime 
stone is reached, and carefully faced with masonry. Wh# 
the patriarch Abraham halted in this plain, he enca™ 
under the terebinth of Shechem, not far from this very #™* 
Under the same tree his grandson encamped again ; but # 
face of the country was changed. Shechem had becom? 
city, one of the earliest of western Asia, yielding ooly 
Hebron and Damascus, The settlement had made land 
value; individual ownership was established, and this pared 
of unenclosed ground was the subject of the earliest purce™) 
of land on record, for Abraham’s purchase at Hebron ¥* 
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only a cave for a burying-place. With his characteristic 
shrewdness, Jacob at once sunk this well on his own property, 
immensely enhancing its value, and rendering him, as a flock- 
master, independent of his unscrupulous neighbors of the 
narrow valley above. It is to be noted that there is no men- 
tion of the sioking of this well in the Old Testament. But, 
were evidence needed, its very position is ample proof; for 
no one who possessed the right of water in the perennial 
streamlets close by would ever have sunk a well in such aspot, 
where its only value would be to herdsmen outside. 

Jacos’s Wein In THE Time or Our Lorp.—Many 
events in Scripture history are connected with this place, 
but all reminiscences pale before the one central scene in 
its history. Here is one of the very few places of which we 
can say with certainty, “‘ Here our Lord sat, and uttered such 
and such words,—exactly on this spot!” There, just to the 
porth, on the slope of Ebal, barely half a mile distant, lies 
the little village of "Askar, the Sychar of the Gospels, recog- 
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nized in the itineraries of the early Christians. It is but a 
collection of mud hovels, and probably was never much more. 
Down the hill, as would the women now were the well still 
in use, came the woman of-Sychar at eventide,* with her 
pitcher, as He sat, wearied with the heat of the walk, in his 
tiukhnah. Yn front of thet rose the bold steep of Gerizim, 
nd on its brow stood’ out, commanding the country roypd, 
the crumbling temple of her nation. Even then it was a 
ruin, but then, as now, the object of passionate veneration to 
that smallest, yet most exclusive, of sects, the Samaritans. 
Almost under the shadow of the stones, to which they still 
cling, our Lord announced the death knell of local worship, 
and proclaimed the universality of spiritual religion. “The 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” “God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
trath.” They conversed under the arcade which Roman 
builders had erected for the convenience of the frequenters 
of the well. In the devastation of the whole country, after 
the second revolt of the Jews, Hadrian utterly destroyed the 
building, and when the Bordeaux pilgrim (whose journal is the 
earliest record of Palestine by a Christian pilgrim) visited 
the place, A. D. 333, the well was only marked by the ruins. 
Afterwards a church was built over it, but it too has long 
since been destroyed by the early Saracens; and, such as it 
was in the days of Jacob, the spot now remains,® save that the 
primeval trees have gone; and, such as the scenery was when 
the divine revelation of our Lord immortalized it, the same 
it is to-day, 
The Oollege, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Jacon’s WELt.—The scene of this narrative has been con- 
siderably altered in recent years. For long—I suppose for 
many centuries—the way tPthe brink of the well was open 
‘all. It was sarrounded by the ruins of an ancient church, 
tnd the mouth was covered by a flat stone, easily removed. 

he waste piece of land lying about it was, some years ago, 
bought by the Greeks, enclosed, and turned into an orchard, 
fruit trees of many kinds being planted. Finally,the well 
‘self has been built over, and now only those who come armed 
vith the authority of the priest, and the key which his 
brother keeps, may enter to see the spot where the Saviour 
‘t and conversed with the woman of Samaria. 


TANS.” —The intensity of hatred with which these two peo- 
Files regarded each other, has survived the changes of many 
fenturies, and they stand over against each other to-day with 


"NOTe.—There is @ difference of opinion as to whether the time 
Was evening ornoon. The question turns upon whether John spoke 
me of Jewish or Roman reckoning.—Tue Eprtor. 
. —It would seem froma Mr, Ewing's statement following, 
Mat be describes @ later condition of things than Dr. Tejstram, 
the difference is of small woment —TuE Epitoa. 
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Tae Jews HAVE NO DEALINGS WITH THE SaMARI- 


the old gleam of displeasure and contempt in their eyes. As 
the Samaritan community shrinks,—there are now not over 
two hundred souls in all,—it would appear, indeed, as if this 
ancient feeling were but enhanced. The Jewish sentiment is 
fully expressed in the account given of a solemn congregation 
in the temple, where, in the presence of three hundred priests, 
three hundred books of the law, and three hundred children, 
trumpets were blown, the Levites chanted, and the Samaritans 
were cursed, excommunicated, and separated, by the secret 
name of God, by the glorious writing of the tables, and by 
the curse of the upper and the lower house. The Israelite was 
forbidden to eat anything Samaritan, lest he should be as one 
who had eaten swine’s flesh, No Samaritan was to be prosc- 
lytized to Israel, or to have a part in the resurrection. But 
Jewish teaching is very contradictory, ranging from this ex- 
treme to the view of the more liberal, who held that the 
Samaritans and what belonged to them might be made use 
of; oniy nothing could be received as from a brother, without 
payment. Even their unleavened bread it was permitted te 
use, in straits, The disciples made no difficulty about buying 
bread from them. It was interesting, while sadly pathetic, 
when in their sanctuary at Nablus a few months ago, view- 
ing their old manuscript, to hear the words of contumely and 
reproach used by the Samaritans of their old enemies 
the Jews, 

“HE woutp nave Given THEE Jivine Water.” —Liv- 
ing water is, as of old in the East, the name given to water of 
the foup*ein, as contrasted with that of cistern or well. The 
Saviour’s illustration may appear more significant by refer- 
ence to two sources of supply, open and plentiful in his day. 
That by which he sat—Jacob’s well—must have collected 
chiefly surface water, and was therefore, largely dependent on 
changing conditions, It is empty now; the thirsty traveler 
may wait in vain for anyone coming to draw. If he let down 
his pitcher into the dark depths, it will only be broken in 
pieces on the stones at the bottom. The other is the spring 
to which the youthful Jesus must often have gone with his 
mother, at the base of the northern slopes in Nazareth. 
From its cool, deep source in the heart of the hills, through 
all the intervening centuries, it has bubbled up; and it is 
pouring forth its fresh sparkling stream to-day,—the life of 
the city, the fertility of the vale. Many are the cisterns and 
wells, broken and dry ; the living water alone remains when 
all other sources have failed. 

“In THis Mountary.”"—The grim old mountain, Gerizim, 
still rears its frowning crags hard by the well, with the white- 
domed Moslem shrine on the summit straight above. Just 
behind it are the ruins of Justinian’s fortress, and the holy 
places of the Samaritans. They claim pre-eminence for 
“this mountain” above all others, in that it alone was not 
covered by the waters of the flood. They have located here, 
among others, the scene of Abraham’s trial in the matter of 
offering up Isaac, They point out the twelve stones on the 
edge of the plateau at the top, which, according to our text, 
were set up on Mt. Ebal (Dent. 27:4). They claim for 
Gerizim the honor of being the most ancient sanctuary in 
the land, where worshipers have gathered in unbroken suc- 
cession for milleniums. They speak of Jerusalem with open 
contempt and hatred, not unfrequently calling it accursed, 
as when they said to one who would go to Jerusalem to pray: 
“Were it not batter to pray in this blessed mountain than in 
that cursed place?” On the part of the Jews, again, it was 
suggested that the Samaritans first took possession of ; the 
mountain in the hope of finding the gods and trinkets which 
Jacob is said to have buried “under the oak which was by 
Shechem.” Thus their mutual hatreds and rivalries were 
industriously kept alive. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELIA, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. By Jacon’s Wet (John 4 : 1-8).—Why did Christ 
leave Judea? How do you know that this step was not taken 
on account of any jealousy on John’s part ? (John 3: 22-36.) 
Where was Sychar? What sort of well is this of Jacob’s? 
What do you learn about Christ from the fact that he was 
weary, and rested while the disciples went for meat ? 

2. Livise Water (vs. 9-12).—What is the advantage, 
sometimes, of asking favors? How can we imitate Christ in 
his use of chance opportunities for religious conversation ? 
Why were the Jews and Samaritans so bitter against each 
other? What does Christianity teach regarding such quar- 
rele? This “living water”—what did Christ mean by it? 
In what ways, and at what times, do other sources of happi- 
ness than Christ’s ran dry? What kinds of questions that 
skeptics and half-hearted inquirers ask about Christ are as 
foolish as this woman's“ Whence?” and “ Art thou greater?” 

3. Grve Me tow Water (va. 13-15).—What are some 





of the thirsts, the longings, of mankind? What did Ciris 





think about the advantage of spiritual hunger and thirst? 
(Matt.5:6.) But what kinds of longings are hurtful? How 
does Christianity satisfy our bodily desires? our ambitions? 
our longings for friends? wealth? knowledge? power? peace? 
happiness? How can we tell whether we have in us these 
living waters? How can we best commend them to others, 
that they may say, “Give me this water”? 

4. Catt Tuy Huspanp (vs. 16-18).—What is the effect of 
sin on happiness? Why must we get rid of sin before Christ 
can give us these waters of life? If we are unhappy, then, 
where may we look for the cause? What has been the effect 
of Christianity on such sins as this woman’s? 

5, JERUSALEM, OR GERIZIM (vs, 19-22).—What are some 
of the profitless questions that scoffers are likely to raise when 
religious truths are urged upon them? What claims had 
Mt. Gerizim as a place for worship? (Deut. 27: 11-13; Josh, 
8: 30-85.) What higher claims had Jerusalem? (1 Kings 
9:3; 11:18, ete.) What were the differences between the 
religious beliefs of the Jews and Samaritans? Why did God 
choose the Jews as the medium for the world’s salvation? 

6. Iam He (vs. 23-26).—What is the difference between 
formal worship and spiritual worship? between sincere and 
insincere worship? -Why would true worship be impossible 
unless God sought it? If God is a Spirit, how can we be 
made in his image? How will insistence on the spiritual 
side of this help us in our life? The Samaritans accepted 
only the Pentateuch; whence did they get their idea of the 
Mcasiah? (Deut. 18: 15,16.) What were Christ’s convic- 
tions regarding himself,—his nature and his mission? What 
reasons have you for believing them to betrue? What were 
Christ’s further experiences among the Samaritans? (John 
4: 27-42.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Where did Christ go from Judea? 2. On his way, what 
country did he pass through? 3, Talking with a woman by 
Jacob’s well at Sychar, what was the theme of their conver- 
sation? 4. What did Christ say would be accomplished by 
the water he could give? 5. How did he show the woman 
her need of his help? 6. Who did he tell her he was? 
7. How can we get this wonderful water, that will satisfy all 
our desires ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE. ANSWERED IN WRITING.? 


1. What gift did Jesus offer at. Jacob’s well? 2. What. 
benefits are gained by accepting this gift? 3. What is Christ's 
idea of true worship? 4, Whatdid this woman discover Jesus 
to be? 5. What do all persons owe such a one as Jesys? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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WORSHIPING GOD. 
| WE SEEK 

—OUR FATHER— | 
SEEKS US. | 


HE FIRST LOVED US. 


POSE a 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus the water of life will give.” 

“ Fresh from the throne of glory.” 

“Shall we gather at the river?” 

“We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ There is a stream whose gentle flow.” 

** Come to the Saviour, hear his loving voice.” 
“ When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 








SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The saying, “Salvation is of the Jews,” grates upon some 
readers as harsh and narrow, unworthy of the Saviour of 
man’ind. They have hoped that it was not correctly re- 
ported, or not a part of the authentic text of the Gospel, but 
a gloss which had worked its way in from the. margin, like 
“which is called Christ” of verse 25. But like many other 
hard sayings of our Lord’s, it is found gracious enough when 
we get to the kernel. 

It was said to one who was not a Jew, and in connection 
with the offer of a salvation not made dependent upon her be- 


1} Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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coming such. Jewish Jaw, indeed, excluded the Samaritan 
alone from the privilege of becoming a proselyte. It was 
followed by a revelation of the Father as the true object of 
worship, to be found by every uplift of the human spirit in 
whatever place, of whatever kinship. 

The Jews were a nation; the Samaritans were a sect. 
Jesus says to her that the lines of God’s disclosure lie in the 
broader lines of national and social life, and not in the self- 
isolated and exclusive handful, whose dominant emotion was 
its superiority to its neighbors. The saying involves no con- | 
trast of the Jews as a nation with the other nations. The story 
of Jonah, and other chapters in the prophetic literature, rep- 
resent Jehovah as interested in the welfare of other nations, 
as putting himself forward as their savior. The Psalmists 
(Psalms 67, 100, and others) call upon all nations to rejoice 
in the goodness and righteousness of Jehovah. 

But the Samaritans were not a people among the nations 
in those days, any more than in ours.. They were simply a 
sect like the Pharisees, but of aff exclusiveness which carica- 
tured even Pharisaic pretensions. They had, indeed, the 
Pentateuch, in a slightly altered form. They were in posses- 
sion of the moral and ceremonial law, with the knowledge of 
God’s dealings which this would convey. They were as well 
off, so far as books went, as the Jews, even of David’s time. 
But they were alien to the spirit which breathed in the book, 
and we have no record that he ever found any among them 
through whom he might speak to their fellows. A book was 
no substitute for a living God, any more than was the old 
mountain sanctuary, older far than Moriah, on which their 
temple stood, In this woman’s shamed confession, we have a 
glimpse into the social morals of a people who made such 
high pretensions to be the only true worshipers of Jehovah. 
The character of Simon Magus givesus another. Yet Justin 
Martyr, one of the greatest of early Christian writers, was a 
Samaritan by birth. 

Possibly not all, but presumably several, of the dissolutions 
of marriage the woman had known, were by divorce, At 
this time, the marriage tie had become a very loose bond over 
the Roman world, Tacitus had to seek among our Teutonic 
forefathers for a better example. Society, in fact, threatened 
to go to pieces through the dissolution of the family. In 
Rome, the women resisting the severity of the old marriage 
Jaws by evasion, had reduced marriage to a civil contract, 
terminable at the will of either party: Hence the need of 
Christ’s strictness, which saved the civilized world from 
going over the edge of a moral precipice. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson for every Christian in the work of winning 
souls, Jesus was weary. He needed rest, Only one person 
was near him, and tlrat person a most unpromising person as 
a hearer. But Jesus set himself as earnestly to win that 
soul, as John the Baptist had set himself to win the multi- 
tudes to whom he preached. 

And the result of this personal work on the part of Jesus 
showed itself, not only in the winning of one soul then and 
there, but inthe gaining of other souls through the testi- 
mony of that one, and in the beginning of a work of grace in 
a Samaritan city, which seems to have continued under the 
preaching of Philip after the crucifixion of Jesus. 

What a rebuke this is to those pastors or superintendents 
who think that if there are only half a dozen, or half a hun- 
dred, or half a thousand, left in the vicinity of a church or 
Sunday-school, the concern might as well close up and take a 
vacation until the crowd comes back. Unless the congrega- 
tion or school is smaller than that which had the energies of 
Jesus at Jacob's well, it is worth the best energies of what- 
ever disciple of Jesus is in that neighborhood, summer or 
winter, 

And here is a lesson in the methods, as well as in the 
spirit, of Christian work. Jesus showed a personal interest 
in his one hearer. He brought the trifth directly home to 
her heart. He spoke of her life and conduct. He a-ked 
after those dear to her. And when he had shown his sym- 
pathy with her, and had aroused her attention, he led her 
thoughts upward and onward to truths of infinite importance, 

If Christians had as much interest in the persons they 
meet; as in the truths they hold dear, they would win the 
hearts of many with whom they show sympathy, and whose 
welfare they long to promote, and souls would be reached 
for good, one at a time, in endless succession. 

One hearer at atime is enough to stir the soul and to 
arouse, the energies of any disciple of Jesus who is not greater | 
than his Master. He who is not interested in one, cannot be | 
really effective with many. 





ADDED POINTS. 


There is sometimes a gain in the unexpected. Dvuing that 
which surprises another, may be the means of winning and 
holding the attention. 

Asking a favor may be better than proffering one. We are 
kindly disposed toward one who asks our help, when we have | 
gu,/posed Le would feel above us. 


| reached the fortress! 
| old falsehood as to the prince's complicity, which even 


If we knew the possibilities of our situation as they are in 
God's sight, we should be aroused to the improvement of them. 
We have no right to be indifferent to them because we have 


| not found them out. 


When we are trying to satisfy our thirst of body, of mind, 
or of soul, we ought to consider whether what we are taking 
will satisfy or will increase that thirst. Salt water, or alcohol, 
never satisfies bodily thirst. 

There is something better before us than the best that is 


| shown in our present religious forms. Progress is a part of 


God’s plan. 
He who is the hope and the promise of the future, is al- 


ready with us. The highest progress that we can hope for 
is realized in Him, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


MENEVAL’S NAPOLEON* 


The most important part of this book, in the historical 
sense, was given to the world a good many years ago. 
The fuller work, now published as one result of the new 
Napoleonic fervor in modern France, is distinctly worth 
having, because of ne special facilities its author pos- 
sessed for observing the great soldier’s private life and 
reflecting his personal opinions. It is rather disappoint- 
ing, however, to find that Baron de Méneval has not kept 
closer to those matters in which he was personally best 
placed for seeing. He is ambitious to record his hero’s 
history broadly, andso he fills his pages with the records 
of military and diplomatic matters, which have been told 
better by others, One of these three volumes would suf- 
fice to contain all that the writer has to say which is 
novel and important. 

As the book emanates from the inner circle of the 
Napoleon group, it is, of course, devoted to the Napo- 
leonie legend. To its author, Napoleon is not only the 
greatest, but one of the bests of men. All -his aims are 
the most excellent possible, all his means the most suit- 
able and justifiable. This estimate is all the more strik- 
ing as coming from the amanuensis of that bulky Corres- 
pondence de Napoleon, whose publication by his morally 
callous kinsmen has been supposed to damage his char- 
acter fatally. M.de Méneval leaves no room for mistake 
on this point. He tells us that, with a single exception, 
every letter Napoleon wrote, from the conclusion of the 
Concordat in 1802 to the return to Paris from Moscow in 
1813, was either written by himself or was read by him 
in a copy a few hours after it was written. He, for in- 
stance, knew all about the treacherous scheme by which 
Toussaint L’Ouverture was entrapped to his fate. He 
presumably wrote both the lying letters to the negro 
chief, and the perfidious instructions to General Leclerc. 
Yet, on pages 193-195 of his first volume, we have an 
account of that infamous transaction which presents the 
First Consul as acting from the loftiest motives and in 
the noblest way. So, again, of the tragi-comedy of 
Bayonne, in 1808, by which the royal family of Spain 
were got out of the way. M. de Méneval tells the story 
with the calm air of one who had never heard-of the 
cunning with which they had been brought toruin. He 
sees only the external events, and has never read a line 
of the wi¢ked letters which led up to them. This sub- 
lime impudence, in this and a hundred'similar cases, can 
be accounted for only by his believing that the Corres- 
pondance never would be published, or only after such 
“editing” as Napoleon himself applied to the public 
Archives in the matter of the Marengo bulletins. The 
secretary died in 1850, and could not have furseen how 
stupid the third Napoleon would be. 

Naturally he tries to make out a case for his hero in 
the matter of the Duc d’Enghien’s murder; but the 
case breaks down at every point. There was not the 
smallest evidence that the prince even knew of the 
Pichegru-Georges conspiracy, as also no evidence that 
that conspiracy aimed at the assassination of the First 
Consul. It is certain—but it suits M. de Méneval to 
ignore the fact—that the military judges were ordered 
beforehand to refuse the prisoner an appeal to Napoleon, 
and to execute immediately the sentence they pro- 
nounced,—the grave having been dug before the prince 
Yet M. de Méneval repeats the 


Napoleon abandoned before the tribunal met, and throws 
on the colonels the blame of not transmitting the prison- 
er’s appeal. 

It rather raises Talleyrand, Bernadotte, and Fouché in 


* Memoirs illustrating the History of Napoleon I: From 1802 to 
1815. By Baron Claude-Francoix de Méneval, Private Secretary to 
Napoleon, etc. Edited by his irandson,, Baron Napoleou Joseph 
de Méneval. With Portrait~ and Antograph Letters. 4 vols. Syu 
pp. xx, 421; ii, 484; ii, 541. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $6. 


=" 
one’s opinion to see with what animosity the sec 
pursues them. In this, as in other personal judgmey 
he reflects the opinions of his master, who resented bit, 
terly their desertion of him in the faJl of his fortunes, 
But—except Marshal Macdonald—who really stood by 
him? And Macdonald never had been one of his 
favorites. 

It is on the private and personal side of Napoleon’, 
life that his secretary writes the best. The picture of 
his relations to Josephine has been better drawn by 
Madame de Rémusat, but M. de Méneval gives us th, 
fnilest account of his second marriage and his conduct 
asa father. It is said that one of the students of ay 
eminent American professor was overheard saying to 
another, with emphasis, “Why, the man is kind to his 
wife and children!” ‘This is the strain in which the 
secretary writes of his master through. page after page, 
describing the most commonplace endearments as though 
they atoned for public perfidy and ruthless violence to 
the weak. But he overshoots the mark when he writes: 
“ He had orderly morals, religious sentiments, and great 
tolerance. He was a good father, a good husband, g 
good son, and a good brother.” It is true that M. de 
Méneval’s secretaryship came a little later than those 
famous proclamations in which Napsleon proclaimed 
himself the enemy of the Cross. Yet, as the British 
government reprinted them in 1803, he hardly can have 
missed knowing of these evidences of “ religious senii. 
ment.” And he did know very well that Napoleon as, 
husband was unfaithful to both his wives. 
gives plain enough hints of that. 

Like all books about Napoleon, this one leaves the 
reader with the impression of a restless, rapid, aggressive 
intellect, uncontrolled by moral principle, and capable 
of fascinating other men as a snake fascinates a bird, 
His one fatal intellectual lack was moderation, He 
could not stop at any point, and this Providence made 
the instrument of his ruin. 


Even he 


Crumbling Idols ; Twelve Essays on Art, dealing chiefly with 
Literature, Painting, andthe Drama. By Hamlin Garland, 
Contents: Provincialism ; New Fields; The Question of 
Success; Literary Prophecy; Local Color in Art; Tie 
Local Novel; The Drift of the Drama; The Influence of 
Ibsen ; Impressionism ; Literary Centers; Literary Mw 
ters; A Recapitulatory Afterward. (16mo0, pp. ix, 1 
Cambridge and Chicago : Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, aged thirty-three, of Westen 
birth, late of Boston residence, and a teacher ins 
“Sehool of Oratory,” now the president of an “ar 
Chautauqua,” who “ never consents to appear in evening 
dress, no matter what the occasion may be,” has in all his 
work that curious note of the unreal which nearly always 
attaches to the man whogives himself to teaching decla- 
mation and other educational veneers. These essays, 
which have for the most part, if not all, appeared in the 
magazines, are devoted to urging that, living in a new 
country, the past is too much with us; that we admire 
Shakespeare and Homer and other worthies too much, 
and that conventional admiration and imitation, enforced 
on the West by the East, are preventing the former from 
producing a few Shakespeares and Homers of their own 
sort and kind, instead of feeble imitations of outworn 
literary forms. Mr. Garland advises those who write, \o 
write what is in them and about them, giving to the 
world local life, color, action, and thought. This last is 
admirable advice, and has been the staple of America" 
literary utterance for over a century. Mr. Garland isin 
earnest. He tells what he sees, his teaching and calling 
having an,invincible attraction for half-baked “ literary 4 
people. The evil he describes exists. It always has ex 
isted; it always will exist, The same may be said of 
his advice and complaint. If Mr. Garland knew more, 
he would say less. Originality is not to be had by ask- 
ing or aspiring. When it comes all know it, and no oe 
cares how much it imitates. When it is absent, nothing 
is possible but imitation, good, bad, and indifferen’ 
Meanwhile, Mr. Garland’s book has two distinct use 
It ought to lead some men and women to try to wrile 
what is about them. It is one more expression of the 
self-conscious American provincial spirit, betraying i 
self by its anxiety over imitation, Original races, 42% 
and men imitate, and are not ashamed. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Progress is the orderof the day. This is true of amus® 
ments prepared for children, as well as of the more serio™ 
matters of life. The time, care, and money expended ia 
| the production of juvenile games and picture-books have 
| raised the standard of such to an extent that would bar 
astounded the public ofa generation ago, A most attract 


ively“prepared amusement of this sort, cajled A Year a 
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Paper Dolls, has been issued by Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York, Itconsists 
ofa set of cards, about eight by ten inches 
in size, handsomely printed in colors from 
excellent designs. The cards contain the 
figure and wardrobe of a paper doll child, 
poth front and back views being given 
throughout. There is a different costume 
foreach month of the year. The idea is 
not a new one, but the beauty and finish 
of this set make it worthy of notice. The 
artist is Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker, artist 
of Favorite Pets, and other similar works. 


Two monster catalogs are now in process 
of publication,—one of the National Li- 


‘brary in Paris, the largest collection of 


pooks in the world ; the other of the Brit- 
ish Museum. The latter was begun fully 
forty years ago, but has been systemati- 
cally pushed only since 1881, Some three 
pundred parts, covering about one-half of 
the alphabet, have been issued. The last 
part issued is devoted largely to literature 
bearing on Luther, and covers no leas than 
two hundred and sixteen quarto pages. 
About three hundred biographies of Lu- 
ther are included in the list, and five hun- 
dred other works dealing more ‘or less 
directly with the life and deeds of the 
Reformer. The publication of the great 
French catalog has been just begun. It 
js to appear in about eighty quarto vol- 
umes, each of which is to contain about 
thirty-two thousand titles. The method 
of cataloging ‘is the result of the de- 
liberations of a special commission of 
librarians called for this purpose to Paris. 
It was agreed to make a triple division of 
the subjects. The first is to contain an al- 
phabetical list of all the books in thelibrary, 
with the authors’ names; the second, the 
titles of anonymous publications, periodi- 
als, and the like. In these two divisions, 
ihe catalog is practically the same as those 
of other collections, Rather out of the or- 
dinary line is the third division, contain- 
ing the “‘Specialia,” under which rubric 
are included the so-called “ Facta,” the 
Decisions of French Courts before the Rev- 
olution, Medical and. Legal Theses, and 
portions of the Orientalia. It is thought 
that the publication of this catalog will 
take fully ten years, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 


Pennsylvania, at Muntingdon......October 9-11 
District of Columbia, at Washington..Oct. 29-31 


Vermont, at St, Albans.............. October 16-18 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville................. October 23-25 
Maryland, at Fredesick...............-« October 31 


Southern California, at Ventura...November 5-7 
Rhode Island, at Providence..... November 6, 7 


Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 
Le B i, srialoicahves timnndsen November 13-15 





FLORIDA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY MRS. A. J. PHARES, 


Having been engaged in this grand work 
it our state association for five years, I 
Would like to report what our progress has 

nin that length of time. In 1889, we 
Teported: Schools, 603; officers and teach- 
*, 4,043; scholars, 26,676; seventeen 
‘ounties organized. At our annual state 
*onvention, 1893, we had : Schools, 2,442; 
officers and teachers, 11,843; scholars, 
$44; twenty-seven counties organized. 
are yet eighteen unorganized coun- 
tight of whieh it is impracticable to 
organize, I feel that we have cause for 
Gratitude to God, and great reason for en- 


ment, 











In our organized counties, we hold from 
one to two conventions annually, where 
each school has a delegate, who reports 
the condition of the work, progress, meth- 
ods, etc. In this way we learn from others 
what they are doing. We have a hearty 
co-operation of all Sunday-school workers. 
The talks, reports, and addresses are in- 
structive and profitable, which does not 
interfere with the denominational fealty 
of any Sunday-school, but brings them all 
together in loving conference for the pro- 
motion of Christianity. 

Last year, the engagement of a normal- 
institute teacher, who visited most of these 
counties, was instrumental in awakening 
increased zeal among our Sunday-schools, 

In our own county, we have for the 
past six years held Sunday-school conven- 
tion pic-nics in May. We select some 
beautiful grove, centrally located, where 
a stand is tastefully decorated. Swings, 
croquet, etc., well-filled baskets, affording 
abundant refreshments for all, and our 
most talented Sunday-school speakers are 
ready for the occasion. This affords a 
grand opportunity for the various Sunday- 
schools of the county to meet and form 
acquaintance, as well as compare notes on 
Sunday-school work. We hold annual 
state conventions, at which the condition 
of the work is reported, and wise plans are 
made ferjits improvement. We have en- 
gaged, this year, an earnest, devoted, and 
masterly teacher of God’s word, to hold 
normal Sunday-school institutes for,defi- 
nite instruction as to the best methods of 
Bible-study, Sunday-school teaching, and 
other forms of practical Sunday-school 
work, The object of this convention is to 
unite the schools of all denominations in 
an organization which shall strengthen and 
aid the general work. 


Yallaha, Florida. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 . Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain untform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
we eceersians, wed pepe Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up o, wertising pages. 
All aathine, a conditioned on an 
appearance e last page, will be char, 
an advance advamoe of 20 per cen pon the repular rte | 











Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,/ 'ek.o,he nate and bis: 


a force in the world. P! pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth an 


The Knightly So Soldier. 
Unione’ use the pity dn wide-awake 


The Blood Covenant. .. 


ise, but it 
pages (548% inches). Price, go 





A biography of Major Henry Ward Cam 

revised edition. 333 eh, p 

of an exceptionally fine specimen 
wake young men, for Sunday-school librarics and for young men's 


enclosed in a box. ice, $3. 


New and 
9CX8 tach inches), amy grind 
student-soldier of th 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
pture, This is not, strict] speaking, a th ad 
primitive facts by whi Treological opinions must %, 


tested. A book 


: Kadesh-barnea. Pht ay and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a sory 


including studies of the route of the exodus and 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students, 


and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


published. a trice, fx. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


dren, 32x pages (s}4X7% imches), Price, $x. 


It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of th 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


thesis 
of veracity, ond of the sin of pins, i in the light of Bible teach 
ood mae. of discussion. book of 250 pages (4x7 inches) bound in. cloth, gilt top. Just 


the usual 


478 pages (7449 inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Trumbull proves his 
by a careful and A treatment of the 


of the moral sense of mankind, 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


Teaching and Teachers. oth Pee (556.794 inches), bound ta 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent. 


sson ( 
weiss superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
(si X7%4 imchen). 


It is an object paene showing how 
a fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven. 


is to-day the popular hand- 


A sketch of the life and work of [_ Henry P. 
Haven, of the I 





Price, $:. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ,;,7°sS:néches!: 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The L 
pages (554X8% inches), 


Principles and Practice. 


realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental 


Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
Handsomely Lound in cloth. Price, $z.50. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes, 
volume complete in itself. 


Esch 
These essays in the 
principles in their application to the affairs 


of -day life. 200 pages per book (4) 6Y inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ben. Polos, $o.g0 a cote pg Spd pp ~Leh Bam Deyo . 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


These sermons were delivered one the conferences of college students at Northfield. 
» and are an incitement to 
Price, 30 cents. 


lessons bear directly on present du' 
volume of 53 pages (53475 inches). 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


Their practical 
high endeavor in manly living. In one 


Light on the Story of Jonah. lees fe2 eas Ai oe 


the Book of Jonah.. The book can 
Bible story. 


be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the the 
19 pages, with illustrations (s&X7% inches). 


Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 


speech. 38 pages (5147% inches). 


Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE PRIMARY S. S. TEACHER. 


60 to 100 engravings. 
_ ond tpaid for the fourth quarter of 184, to an: 


> 


Edited by Mrs. Marguerite Cook. Devoted quis 
pig A “ xs interests of the Primary Department 
unday-echool; 76 to to 90 pages 1 in each issue; 


Seis cd FREE FOR FOURTH QUARTER 


Davip ©. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ree School's ing. Peirce School, in 
the 5 eae Building, 917 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
, Will begin its fall and winter term on Monday, 
termber 3, Asis well known, this isa high é 
oe _——— couples 0. send English education with 
business training, affording a complete 
equipment t for &@ mercantile, commercial, or financial 
career. Itis open to both sexes. Itgave instruction 
last year to over 1300 students. Entrance examina- 
tions are now eld daily, and it Spevieattose 
call at the school at least a week before the opening 
in order to allow time for the proper classification of 
the student, The coming term inaugurates the 80th 
year under the management of the school’s founder 
ted principal, Dr. Thomas May Peirce, 


“GENUINE OXFORD ’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Mapa, 
and IUustrations. 














The Most Complete Biblical 
Com nowy Sok wedi 
—- 

not found tne t prices ot T eaieoes 

r ‘eachers’ 

Gene eee taseean M40 to 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, petunennenin. ms ¥. 
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“ehvil Ba Postage 15 cts. oxiwn . 
Hie “Ol Saves" ” , 


the Bible with b Reiley 3 ce cents. 
Warp rs RUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


of 560 sent for 2-cent stam 
Goodenough & Woglom Co.. 122 Wassau $ Street, N. Y. 
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,PARAGON OF SONG. 
A new beok for nd el 


nee ts, Singin gC Roepe Conventions and 


te kind ever publish 
Everything in it is mewv. Price pundinetent. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Reet & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
tains Sacred = Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
this benk. There is alsoa short e ementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALEUM. 


P. F.Campigile. A collection of Prelud 
re) an be and music for all occasio selected 
from the works of the best writers, 


mr" MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. - Price a5 cents postpaid, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —XEW YORK — CHICAGY 





The oonge used at the great C. FE. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July 18, 184, were selections from the new book, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c.each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED — $100, A MONTH 
for the grandest and fastest selling new book ever 











A New $900. Upri ht Grand 
STEINWAY | PIANO * premium to 


most CHRISTY EINVES by Dec. os. Write for 
particulars. Christy KnifeCo., | Fremont, O., ox A2. 
A The new Child's Bible,‘' Sacred Pictures and Their 
Teachings,” ts ready for deliwery. 400 beautiful en- 
G gravings ; 17 great patntings, world-renowned Mas- 
terpleces of Religious Art, reproduced tn the original 
EE ott cotors. Complete in one volume. Subscription 
only. Agents wanted everywhere, Exclusive terre 
No other house can supply the 
T book, For circular, terms to agents, and sample : 
of one of the Chromatic pilates, “‘ The Dream of Pi- 
late’s Wife,” by Doré, in 16 colors, address 
Keystone Pub. Co., 8th and Locust Sts., Phila., Pa, 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If 80, ou can make $1200 to this 
un) ‘Ladies may th a Fa Zen. 








“nT BELL & Co., Publishers, Phitadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED cee 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Ary school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as spony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one uddress, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The pa for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a 

age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


r 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school _ their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
peeere will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
me age clubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
t large Pom~yy may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desi. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forinacilub of etther 
ce ©. The free copies for pemage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
po the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
t rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
&® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can havea copy transferred 

age to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cen week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
a package club subscriber intends to change bis or her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three ceuts 
per week 
nscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been nao. All addresses should include 


county an . 

Ifa club subscription is renewed 
son than the one who sent the prey ous subscript 1 
gach person will oblige the lisher by stating t 

club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last year by . 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by. special request. The ~ 
pers for a club will invaria iy be discontinued at the 
saperesion of the subscription. should 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pecan to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the suhscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
| ~ a be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0, Box 1550. 
WALTER BAKER & CO, 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


> On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 


some other per 


Renewals 


ofthe 
nion at 





L-bl7m<ir BREAKFAST COCOA, 

\/ i} Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or abeo- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 

Jess than one cent « cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LADIES!!! 
HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets 2 


Are the old dishes chipped 
cracked, and unsuited to setting 
off a spotiess tablecloth? We 

, will replenish it - W 
@rink poor teas and coffees and ruin your) 
08 can get the best at prices? 
all. Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Banquet and 
Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook 
s, Watch-Clock4, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 
fs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 
Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given to elab ts, 
@oob INCOMES made y ectting orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, and Sp! 
Work for all Speeial discoun 3 1-2 8 
fine teas, by mail or express, for 
id. Headquarters in the United States for 
. Baking Powder, andSpices. BEA FU 
PANELS (size, 14x18 inches) FR to 
patrons. For new terms and premium list, 


PG box. ‘Shand 88 Vesey Bt 8. 
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When you're 
over your washboa 
old-fashioned way, 
your positions 





Rubbing 
rd, ih that painful, 
these are some of 
. ,Just try these 


motions, up and down, without the 


tub. That wi 
they are. 


way of was 
That. wi 


ll prove how hard 


Then try Pearline’s 


hing. 
ll prove how need- 


less and absurd they are. With- 


out the 
rubbing 
bending 








washboard. and the 
on it, and without 
over the wash-tub 


or bobbing up and down over 


it—you save the wear to your clothes and the work for your 
That’s Pearline’s way. Direction 


S on every package, 





NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT — 


Two large pies are made from each package of 


None Such Mince Meat. For 


sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


25-INCH CORRUGATED SILVERED GLASS REFLECTOR. 


Cannot Tarnish. 
Will light a space 30 feet 
for any place where a large 
the light of twelve ordinary | 


Light, 300 Candie Power. 


in diameter. Has no equal 
light is required. Will give 
amps, and but one to handle. 


Our Carbon Lighter is Attached. 
No matches required. No removing chimney. Convenient 


as gas.—a boon to the sexton 
tached to old lamps. Your 
cost, Send for circular. 


A. |. WEIDENER, 36 S. 





PHURC 


. Carbon lighter can be at- 
tinsmith can do it. Small 


Second St., Philadelphia. 





Workers should use the MAGIC LANTERN. 


THE CRITERION 


and PARABOLON are the best. 
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You aresure of 


proved High Arm Singer hime 
finely finished, nickel plated, — ‘to light 


of Steel Altachments 
75,000 now fn use. W or’ 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 


, testimonials an 
MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EggsWithoutShells 


like it, free from shells, 


PREMIER EGG 


Made of fine china—wii! not craze. 
boiled and 


= : 
Eee Cup Ce., Box 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. 


heavy work; ranteed for 10 Years; with 
Bobbin Winder, Self- Cyie- 
Shuitle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 


i$ where on 
"s Trial, No money required fm advance. 
Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 


a Glimpecs of the World’s Fair. 


ella Ey doune he boiled just as you 
CUP. 
The egg is 


CH IU RC 
| Ome, 


F ,Syracuse, N. ¥. | ———— 





.PULPIT. FU 


J. B. COLT & CO., New York. Catalogs free. 


Church, Ledge, 


4 Co. 
26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


RNITURE. 


reet, Boston. 


H, HALL, and LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
D. SWAN, successor to BAxTER 
6 South Second hi 


2S Swan, 


Street. P 








Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailrd for 2c. 
EPHEN F. 
_3816 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 


substantial, accurately 
Write to-day for our 
repairs, etc., 


I. 


Public 


WHITMAN & SON, - 








h goods, or in making 
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Dunday Bohoot fumes. 





AS, OR ELECTRIC 
1 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


ben EN 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 
[By Ednah D, Cheney. ]} 
At first I prayed for light; could I but see the 


ay, 

ly would I walk to everlasting day! 
the world’s deep law before my eyes tp 
ope, 
And let me see my prayer fulfilled, and realize 

my hope, 
But God was kinder than my prayer, 
And darkness veiled me everywhere, 


w 
How g 
I ask 


And next I asked for strength, that | might 
tread the road 
With firm untaltering pace to heaven’s serene 
abode ; 
That I might never know a faltering, failing 
heart, 
But manfully go on and reach the highest part, 
But God was kinder than my prayer, 
And weakness checked me every where, 


And then I asked for faith; could I but trusg 


my God, 
I’d live in heavenly peace, though foes were 
all abroad. 
His light thus shining round, no faltering 
should I know; 
And faith in heaven above would make 4 
heaven below. 
But God was kinder than my prayer, 
And doubts beset me every where, 


And now I pray for love, deep love to God and 


man,— 
A love that will not fail, however dark his 
plan; 
That sees all life in him, rejoicing in his power 
And faithful, though the darkest clouds of 
gloom and doubt may lower. 
And God is kinder than my prayer ; 
Love fills and blesses everywhere. 





UNBELIEVERS NOT ALL 
ALIKE. 
[By the Rev. B. P. Pratten.] 


The mistake is very generally committed 
of confounding all unbelievers together 
under oneclass, There are, in fact, several 
classesofthem., There are those who, from 
a dislike of the moral: restraints of th 
Bible, do not wish to beconvinced, Then 
are those who have conceived a prejudice 
against revealed truth from what they se 
in its nominal adherents. There are others 
to whom doubt is a natural propensity, 
whose minds are formed to see objections 
rather than proofs, Others, again, covet 
the reputation of doubters, because it 
gratifies their pride or their vanity. There 
are also honest, simple-minded inquires 
after truth, persons open to conviction, to 
whom doubt is a source of distress. All 
these kinds of unbelievers—andperhaps 
there are others—require different modes 
of treatment. For our present Seg it 
is sufficient to divide them into two classes: 
those who are unwilling to be convinced, 
and those who are willing. The first are 
not so much the subjects of argument 3s 
of expostulation and prayer. They areto 
be dealt with as ordinary evil-coers, whose 
great requirement is a change of inclins 
tion. Rome is often done by entering 
into controversy with such persons. 





ASPECTS OF THE IMAGINA- 
TION. 


[Herbert Spencer, in The Fortnightly Review.] 


There prevail, almost universally, vey 
erroneous ideas concerning the nature of 
imagination. Superstitious peoples, who 
folk-lore is full of tales of fairies and the 
like, are said to be imaginative; while 
nobody ascribes imagination to the © 
ventor of a new machine. Were this co™ 


‘ception of imagination the true one, # 


would imply that, whereas children 
savages are largely endowed with it, 
whereas it is displayed in a high degre 
by poets of the first order, it is deficient™ 
those having intermediate types of min 
But, as rightly conceived, imagination ¥ 
the power of mental representation, 10¢* 
measured by the vividness and truth ¢ 
this representation. So conceived, it® 
seen to distinguish not poets only, but »@ 
of science; for in them, too, “imaginal 
bodies forth the forms’ [and actions] 
things unknown.” It does this in * 
equal, and sometimes even in a hig 
degree; for, strange as the assertion 
seem to most, it is nevertheless true! 
the mathematician who discloses t0 





some previously unknown order of Hang 
relations, does so by a greater effort 
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ination than is implied by any poetic 
se. The ilisaees lies in the fact 
that, whereas the imagination of the poet 
js exercised upon objects of human inter- 

and his ideas glow with emotion, the 
imagination of the mathematician is exer- 
cised upon things utterly remote from 
human interest, and which excite no emo- 
tion: the contrasted appreciations of their 
respective powers being due to the circum- 
stance that whereas people at large can 
follow, to ® greater or léss extent, the 
imaginations of the poet, the imaginations 
of the mathematician lie in a field inac- 
cessible to them, and practically non- 
existent. 





THE MIGHTY MORAL MIRACLE. 


(The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in 
The Nineteenth Century. | 


I do not know on earth a more blessed 
subject of contemplation than that which 
I should describe as follows. There are, it 
may be, upon earth four hundred and filty 
millions of professing Christians. There 
is no longer one fold under one visible 
shepherd ; and the majority of Christians 
(such I take it now to be, though the 
minority is a large one) is content with its 
one Shepherd in heaven, and with the 
other provisions he has made on earth. 
His flock is broken up into scores, it may 
be hundreds, of sections. These sections 
are not at peace, but at war. Nowhere 
are they too loving to one another; for 
the most part, love is hardly visible among 
them. Each makes it a peint to under- 
stand his neighbors, not in the best sense, 
but in the worst; and the thunder of 
anathema isin the air. But they all pro- 
fess the gospel. 

And what is the gospel? In the old- 
fashioned mind and language of thechurch 
it is expressed, as to its central truths, in 
very few and brief words; it lies in those 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion of Christ which it cost the Christian 
flock, in their four first centuries, such 
tears, such prayers, such questionings, 


such struggles, to establish. Since those- 


early centuries men have multiplied upon 
the earth. Disintegration’ within the 
church, which was.an accident or an: -ex- 
eption, has become a rule: a final, solid; 
ind inexorable fact, sustained by opinion, 
law, tendency, and the u of many 
generations, But with all this segrega- 
tion, and not only division, but conflict of 
minds and interests, the answer given by 
the four hundred and fifty millions, or by 
those who were best entitled to speak for 
them, to the question, What is the gospel ? 
is still the same. With exceptions so 
slight that we may justly set them out of 
the reckoning, the reply is still the same 
as it was in the apostolic age,—the cen- 
tral truth of the gospel lies in the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in the God that 
made us, and the Saviour that redeemed 
us. When I consider what human nature 
and human history have been, and how 
feeble is the spirit in its warfare with the 
flesh, I bow my head in amazement be- 
fore this mighty moral miracle, this mar- 
velous concurrence evolved from the very 
heart of discord. 

Such, as I apprehend, is the undenomi- 
national religion of heaven, of the bliss- 
ful state. It represents perfected union 
with Christ, and conformity to the will of 
rod, the overthrowing of the great rebel- 
lon, and the restoration of the perpetual 

en, now enriched with all the trophies 
of redemption, with all the testing and 
Fh ere experiences through which the 
Almighty Father has conducted so many 
song to glory. It is the fair fabric now 
exhibited in its perfection, which could 
afford to drop, and has dro ped, all the 
‘affolding supplied by the divine Archi- 
Yet in his wisdom for the rearing of the 
tructure, The whole process, from first 
last, isa norma! process, and has been 
Wrought out exclusively by the use of the 
means provided for it in the spiritual 
—. Whatever may have been the 

versity of means, God the Holy Ghost 
oe the worker; and the world, which 
. rist lived and died to redeem, has been 
rn scene. In some cases the auxiliary 
pr Peratus was elaborate and rich; in others, 
_— elementary and or but in all 
Sp employed, and made effectual for 
| tere by the hand of the Almighty and 
wise Designer, . . . 
sory all these churches and communions 
aan’ Eastern, or Reformed—bear a 
oy 4 ts Witness concerning Christianity 
. multitude of points, is a fact too 
i to require exposition or discussion. 
ere, however, anything also on which 







No wonder our grandmothers quietly 


smile, 
For — tea parties now are 
e 8 
The nage mee! and crullers, andjum- 
bles, and 


tarts, 
The short-cake and waffles so dear to 
their hearts, 
We had at our 


Cooking Club Party ¢ 


last night: 

opis ot pronounced it a feast of 

elig / 

Our proncmathers (think of it) even J 
co! 


nfess 
Their cooking fell short of our brilliant 
success ; 
For back in the “thirties’”’ they never 


had seen | 
The shortening used every where now— ' 


using the old-fashioned spinni 











~ An Old New Fashion 





’ This great vegetable product has taken the place of lard everywhere. It is 
true that some people still cook with lard, but then some RS le are still 
wheel. When you want r cooking, 

better food, better health, use Cottolene. Sold everywhere in 


pails. There are many imitations. Get the genuine. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, San Francisco. 
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they generally agres? 
relation between that on which they agree 
and those things on which they differ? 
At this point, it is manifest that we touch 
upon matters of great interest and impor- 
tance? which, however, it will suffice to 
mention very briefly. 
which these dissonant and conflictin 

bodies are agreed, are the great centra 
tenets of the Holy Trinity, and of the In- 
carnation of our Lord. But these consti- 
tute the very kernel of the whole gospel, 
Everything besides, that clusters round 
them, including the doctrines respecting 
the church, the ministry, the sacraments, 
the communion of saints, and the great 
facts of eschatology, is only developments 
which have been embodi 
Christianity of the past, as auxiliary to 
the great central purpose of redemption ; 
that origigal promise which was vouch- 
safed to sinful man at the outset of his sad 
experience, and which was duly accom- 
plished when the fulness of time had come. 


AMERICAN FIR 


gurpius ever ail Liabilities, wee 
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Ik Interest 





And what is the 


The tenets upon 


in the historic 


If, then, the Christian church has sus- 


tained heavy loss through its divisions in 
the weight of its testimonials, and in its 
aggressive powers as against the world, I 
would still ask whether she may not, in 
the good providence of God, have received 
a suitable, perhaps a preponderating, com- 
pensation, in the accordant witness of all 
Christendom to the truths that our re- 
ligion is the religion of the God-Man, and 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh? 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, CONPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





CAB CAPITAN gy. ......ccciccserecsssseerseeee $500,000.60 


Reserve for Reinsurasee and 

all other ciaime........ <eveeeee 106,141.72 
76,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS. JAN. 1, 1894. 


$2,683,115.46. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. P 


KOT, 5 
HARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 


RIC 
WM. F. Wiis Asst. Sec, 


WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Pernt, 
Israel Morris, Jos. KE. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. Wheien, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale,Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. 


GUARANTEED 
agp L030 ASA 13s Ke Swan Bt, Roane 
Bo. WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH Jewett, Treas. 








0 Negotiated, without cost to lender. 
Payablein gold. Secured by first lien 
0 on city or farm 


roperty. Send for references. 
‘Address, TACOMA IRVESTWENT CO., TACOMA. WASH. 


The Booklet $,P.S.W, 


Contains hints valuable to all 
wearers of spectacles and eye- 
glasses. Write for one. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manuf'g Optician, 
104 B. agd St., New York. 
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O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine [lillinery, Dry Goods, 





Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 








China, Glassware, etc. 








Send for our 





Fall and Winter 
ataig 


Weare now booking Names for our 
Fall and Winter Catalog, Ready Sept. 1, 
MAILED FREE to out of town Resi- 
dents. Send us your name early, as 
the demand is always greater than the 
supply. 





H. O'NEILL & CO. 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street 
New York. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 


If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
we JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


PAYS 








To buv well-rnown writing passers, 
such os Meaten Linen Hoston 
Bond and Bunker iil. 

Send 4 cents for sam: le« 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Coston, Mass. 





Luxuriant Hair 


ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 
from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the op howe hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair- 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. , 
Bold everywhere. Price, 25c. Porrzrn Dave 
anD CHEM. CorP., Bole Props., Boston. “All 
about the Skin and Hair,”* free, 





Corticelli Filo Silk 
This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautifuldyes. Being loosely 

the best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship, Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as bepess prefer. Aw the Gold 
Medal and 8 i- 

loma of Honor at the 
‘alifornia Internation 















Home Needlework” for 1894 is 
now ready. jects : Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
, Crochet and Correct Colors for 


maii you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 





W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE «225.28. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.95 50 FINE CALF&KANGAROD, 
$ 3.89 POLICE, 3 Soxes. 
4752 2- WORKINGMENg 


EXTRA FINE. 


$2.91.73 BorSScHooLSHOES. 


souteie 
$37 pest DONGOL, | 










You can snve money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and tee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middieman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, -_ fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 








stitute. your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


—— ee ee 


Knightly 
Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 


The book was written in the midst 


of active service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 


Among the noble American young men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 
ble memoria) of gallant deeds and a pure 
and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.— New Vork Tribune. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Baporro is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clear house without Sapotto. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorio, Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation, 
Be in fashion and use SaPro.io, No. 87, 








or EDUCATIONAL. 


Richard 8. Storrs, D.D. 
Mra, Julia Ward Howe. to (Frances E, Willard 


Walton-Wellesley School _ 


He the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also 
reparatory and optional. Address Dr. and 
rs. James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2163 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo, Dana Boardman,D.D. } refer {John Wanamaker, 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown.) to (| Mrs. C. Henrotin, 
For Young Ladies, 


WHEATON SEMINARY ‘Nincut 


The fall term of the 60th year begins September 13, 
1804. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arra aid cabinets. Send ton yang 97 Paey oe amen observatory, 

ets. for illustrated prospectus to 
STANTON. Principal, Norton, Mass. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Sist year. By thorough work we prepare boys for 
college, for business, for life-work, Send for catalog. 
. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal, 


WELLS COLLEGE £o8 WOMEN. 


AURORA, a. y. 
ree full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
healt Sithful. New y Duilding with modern improvements. 

i sion begi us 8 P ber ber 19, 18%, Send for catalog. 
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manship, Aca- 
ges on the, Mg co address 
wagee Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DRYAD HILL. Sur's. “sar 
peri- 


Beautiful grounds. Thorough instruction. 
enced care given children. Send for circular. High- 
est references. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. J. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY scott, 
Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 

J. B. Fine, Head Master. Princeton, N. J. 





Charming home 








New York, Peekskill. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6lst mat year. . oo LOUTS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 





"School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. Young men and women The new 
catalog descr superior Sunday -school, Mission- 
ary, ana Physical courses. Address J. L. Dixon, Sec. 








3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A llodel 
Superintendent 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


The 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


tions of every live superintendent. 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-schoo 
It answers clearly and positively 


teacher. 


Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 
Teachers 


hundreds of those knotty, questions which arise so frequently in 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 


Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


Yale Lectures 
on the. 
Sunday-School 


account 


every Christian worker. 


and auxiliaries, 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have 
Price, $1.50. 


Price, $1.00. 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 


of its origin, mission, methods, 
This book brings out 


an interest for 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


Join D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALBANY HOME SCHOOL 


For the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, Pine Hills, 
Albany, N Deaf ~ yor as young as three 
years and upward unary <9 red for, boarded, and 
taught speec: . = for circular. 

ANNA M. BLACK, Principal. 


GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding 

School for’ Giris. Certificate admits to Smith College. 

pt the aa regions. Climate mildanddry. Physi- 
cal culture. Illustrated c’ ircular on application. 


II ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Ming f yy oy 
© college. Art 
school F Susicechool, D Direc, ‘Albert Boas Parsons. 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages. 
27th year Sept. 19. Miss C. C. FULLER, Prin. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for young ladies. 28th year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, and 
pre orate departments ; also in music, art, and elo- 
cutio: rs. Henrietta Kutz, 2045 Wainut St., Phila. 


Haw Junsry, Hightstown, lass school for both 
rst-c! sc r bot 

Peddie institute. sexes. New catalog with 

full information now ready. 27th year opens Sept. 5. 
Rev. Joszru E. Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 


practical and complete 

we coll course 

DY, * yy - Low rates 

ttstac tion, free eT — 


We. BRYART & STRATTON, 10 College Bidg., 


Pains rah ve COLLEGE, New Athens, 0., be- 
aT) year Sept. 3. Board, tuition, furnished 
room, and books, $2.50 to $3 a week ; total cost, $135 a 

courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
Gatalog free. W. A. Wrictams, D.D., President. 


“ ” "Boarding School and College 

“ WOODFIELD. ratory for Girls. 15th 
year. Terms from ryear. Address for 
catalog, * Woods * Woodfield,” Logan, hila. County, Pa. 
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OUNG, 148 Montague 8t., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 13% Pine St. 
Miss Auable’s Bearding and Day Schoo! 
ror Youne Lapres. Estab. in 1848. Opens Sept. 26. 





-—_ - - 
The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





Ursinus College, cottegevitie, Pa. 
Twenty-four miles =. Philadelphia. Four 
courses leading to A. B. deg Laboratory courses 
in Chemistry, Physics and" Bio Seven colleges 
and universities resented in Faculty. Open to 
both sexes. Ideal location. New buildings, modern 
a Expenses very moderate. 

NUS ACADEMY prepares for college, for teach- 
ing, or =f business, ~ ae attention to ag Safe 
ane boys and girls. ‘e for C 

NRY T. SPANGLER. D. “Be. 


WORCESTER. 


Scfeatiie Schou New 
Bctratlbe School rooms en suite, 


aD. Ww B. Ws ABEMCHOMBIE 5. ‘A. oa 





Massac HUSET Ts, Concord. 


Concord Home School. 
ys prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness. our masters. Elementary. classes for little 
boys. Fifth year ins Serntember 26. Address 
AMES 8. GARLAND, Principal. 


Hacketistown Institute, Mackottstown, 


New Jersey. 
College preparatory forgentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, art, elocution, laboratory. Best building of its 
class, Location unsurpassed. Illus. catalog free. 
Rev. Gro, H. Wurrney, D.D., Pres. 
New 


England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leadi . Toure. oat of America.) 

Founded by Dr, Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, ng full information. 

Frank W. ca ef gr., Boston, Mass, 














M™= DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 
- gw native French and German teachers. 
antages in music and art. Certificate 
aaccicetetmaitin Wellesley, and Baltimore College for 
Women. Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
LITITZ, LANCASTER © PA, 
For Girls and Young Women. One hundred and 


first year opens September 12. For circulars, app! 
to OMARLES B. SMU LTZ, D.D.. Princei pal. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 


clkient rarer OT business. French. tee 
music, milit ll,gym i H, K. Trask, we 


WEST GREEN STREET INSTITUTE 
for young ladies and misses, 1602 Green Street, Phila- 
delphia, will re-open Monday He ANTON r 24. 

Miss M. LAIRD, Principal. 


YEND for catalog to the Mystic Valley Imsti- 
3 tate, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes, 








‘BRIDGETON 
New ae 

















she publisbers wiil refund to subscribers any mouey that they lose thereoy. 


BEST FORK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI, 








“sai EDUCATIONAL. = 

Peirce School 
The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of TH 


E 
RECORD BUILDING, 917-919 Chest. 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. 0, 


Prin@ipal and Founder. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS, 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
ish education with a systematic 
business training. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cw- 
ricujum.’’ 
“peo lete all- “Shorthand, Cor for — a. 
Zz, tha ‘orrespondence 
reial Law, Banking, etc. 
Graduates are Successfull ly 
«see Assisted to Positions. 


Peirte School is headquarters for the Mercar- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 





The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1s04. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter co- 
cerning the School. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. s September %, 
For circulars and reports apply to SEeeeaios’e, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


WOOLWINE SCHOOL 
TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE. 


Ninth year. A home for boys and young men. 
Training thorough. Address 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Principal. 








Masnaquusunse, Groton. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


10ist year. Certificate admits to various college 
Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin, and Wabash. Free 
tuition to worthy students. Elegant location. All the 
advantagesof home life. Alfred O. Tower, A.! M., hoe 


puns 0 scnool? 
I it oat es pay you 
to send for the new illus 
— catalog of the fe 

Ae ter (N. Y.) 
“Y¥.M.C.A. Building.” mt. .— University. 


MassacuuseEtTts, Wilbraham 
Wesle Acade Both sexes. Nine courses 
yan cademy. Specialists in classics. 4% 
and music. Enlarged endowment insures supe 
advantages at moderate expense. 78th _— 
September 12, =. ay 3 catalog, addres f 
wo. . Wu. Re Niewnart, Principal. 


PENNETETATS it COLLECE, 
Chester, Pa. 


vil En chetinienl raed ), reer 
zilincinesring CE) = et ty ey and cae 
Catalogs of . E. HY ATT, Fre’ 








Camana. Ontario, St. ‘Thom 
The Leading ¢ nasdian College for Youss 
Women. Music, art, commercial, ¢ ant 
tion, and literary courses. ’ Low rates. oo-pag® 
nouncement. Principal AUSTIN, ol 


Nay reek Law SCHOOL, 120 Brosiysy 
New cee Sey re Oe Jepartment, 
Union. “DD Me of instraction: sit 
gree of LL 3. after Ee years’ course. @ 
course added. Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE. Deas. 





MCLEAN SEMINA RY FOR GIRIS, SIMSBURY: 
Conn. College preparatory. pnelish oa 
French, German, art, music, Rev. Mc 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be ipadvertently inserted, 
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